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Light on the Bible text is brought out of the dim 
past in the researches of scholars in every line of 
archeological study. Canon George Rawlinson, who 
has done so much to popularize the results of such 
study, gives to the readers of The Sunday School 
Times, this week, a valuable paper on Crucifixion in 
the Ancient East, as a side-light on the lesson of the 
crucifixion. This article is sure of interested readers. 


' Mere appearances are not a sure test of value, but 
appearances go a great way in the matter of winning 
or repelling confidence. This is as true of inanimate 
as of animate things. Thus, for example, a manu- 
script which is ro/ed may have its value; but to the 
average editor it appears to be worthless, and it must 
have extraordinary merits to win his favor in spite of 
the form in which it comes to him,—if, indeed, he 
consents to attempt its opening. So, also, a pamphlet 
of any sort which is rolled for mailing is put at a 
disadvantage with every one who receives it. From 
the days of the Apocalypse to the present time, a 
sealed roll seems a hopeless secret to the most inter- 
ested observer. If, therefore, you would avoid the 
appearance of evil,-never, never roll a manuscript 
or a pamphlet which you would have examined by 
an intelligent fellow-mortal. 


The site of the crucifixion has been a centre of dis- 


stands the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in the very 
heart of modern Jerusalem, has been a cause of inter- 
national conflicts which shook the civilized world to 
its foundations. Yet the traditional site is deemed 
by many an impossible site for the event which it is 
supposed to commemorate. A site which is far more 
probable, on its face, is at the north of Jerusalem, 
above a cavern known as “ Jeremiah’s Grotto.” This 
site has been under discussion for wellnigh half a 
century. Recently, Captain Conder, of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, has decided to adopt this site as 
his own discovery ; notwithstanding the prominence 
of its claims in the days of his boyhood. Dr. Selah 
Merrill, who has had excellent opportunities of 
examining this entire subject, gives, on another page, 
the result of his studies concerning it. The facts 
which he presents are worthy of weight. 


No book better deserves fair treatment from all 
classes of men, than the Bible ; yet no book is treated 
so unfairly by men who make peculiar claims to fair- 
ness, as is the Bible. It is a rare thing for a man who 
denies the truth and value of the Bible to be familiar 
with the text of the Bible. Illustrations of the readi- 
ness of scientific men to treat the Bible unscientifically 
abound on every side. For example, a prominent 
American scientist, who prides himself on his accu- 
racy in the facts of all his investigations, was recently 
indulging in a sneer at the claims of the Bible to 
hfstoric verity in its narratives. He said in sub- 
stance: “ Your Bible says that Meneptah, the Pha- 
raoh of the exodus, was drowned in the Rea Sea, 
but now they have found his mummied body with 
the other kings of his dynasty.” “No,” responded 
the Christian scholar to whom this remark was made. 
“You are mistaken at two points. The Bible doesn’t 
say that Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea; and 
the mummied body of Meneptah hasn’t been found 
with the others of his dynasty.” So far the scientist 
was silenced, but his opinion of the Bible was in no 
degree affected ; for he had reached his opinion of 
that book through his prejudices, and not through 
his investigations ; therefore the facts in the case were 
not an important factor either way. 


Many persons seem to think that the acknowledg- 
ment of their faults in a large measure excuses those 
faults. But the habit of making such acknowledg- 
ments of a fault without the concurrent effort or desire 
to correct that fault, is more likely to increase the evil 
tendency than to decrease it, When a man has taken 
pains to ascertain just where he is in error, he has 
turned his face toward the correction of his error. 
But his is a fatal position if just then he takes no steps 
in the direction of his new facing. One who becomes 
conscious of some physical pain or indisposition, is 
pretty sure to be anxious about it until he knows just 
what to call it. Every physician knows that there is 
a certain sense of satisfaction shown by a patient when 
his disease is given a specific name,—whether the 
patient has any idea of the signification of that name 
or not. Similarly, persons seem to show a certain 
sense of gratification in naming their moral weak- 
nesses and defects. They even prate about their 
“ besetting sin,” as though the very designating of it 
were a relief and a satisfaction to them, if not, indeed, 





cussion for centuries. The traditional site, where 


familiarity with one’s physical complaint diminishes 

his care for it, his knowledge of it may be a greater 

source of danger to him than those disorders which, 

because they have yet no distinct place in nomencla- 
ture, alarm him more, while they threaten him less. 
So, also, the man who takes refuge in the mere con- 
fession or acknowledgment of his besetting sins with- 
out accompanying the confession with a desire and an 
effort to be no longer beset by them, is likely to be 
more firmly bound to them, and more deeply degraded 
by them. Confession is a just and essential part of 
our prayers to God; but even our prayers may tend 
to harden us in those very sins which we acknowledge 
and confess, if the confession is unaccompanied by real 
sorrow and a determination to “go and sin no more.” 





CHRIST AND THE MOMENT. 


None of the inestimable blessings afforded by Chris- 
tianity is more welcome to struggling or sorrowing 
humanity than the sense of the continual helpfulness . 
of the religion of the Master. Other faiths have laid 
special emphasis upon times and seasons of elevation 
or purification ; they have peered onward, with strained 
and aching eyes, to some ultimate rectification or 
renewal ; or they have turned backward, with a regret 
long since become hopeless, toward glories forevef 
darkened and half lost in forgetfulness. But our faith 
is that of a risen Lord, a constant intercessor, an im- 
mediate helper, an unswerving friend, an ever-present 
guide. Whatever misery or trial or temptation. be- 
set, we need not turn toward something past, or still 
to come, in dreary remembrance .or longing hope. 
We have “ daily strength for daily needs ;” and that 
strength is neither typical nor prophetic, but actual 
and immediate. 

At the very moment that these words fall beneath 
the eyes of their many readers, hundreds of them are 
in some visible and burdensome trial or perplexity. 
Grief has been approaching with inevitable step ; loss 
and business perplexity have deepened ; misunder- 
standing and estrangement have embittered the pass- 
ing days; children have gone amiss and clouded the 
hopes resting upon them; increasing age seems not 
rich, but barren ; or men and women are burdened with 
that never-dying sense of unworthiness, of talents 
hoarded, not improved, of lives selfishly incomplete. 
Time slips from us, and the new year—already far 
advanced—has proved as poor in achievement as it 
was rich in dreams and hopes. But 


“ Though the seasons of man full of Posses 
Make empty the years full of youth, 
If but one thing be constant in crosses, 
Change lays not her hand upon truth.” 


The one thing constant in crosses is the love of our 
ever-compassionate and paternally pitiful God ; the 
truth on which change may never come is the gospel 
of the Son, who is the eternal embodiment of affection 
from above, falling earthward, and of aspiration from 
below, rising heavenward. There isno waking orsane 
instant when we cannot get all the strength we need 
from this unfailing source. “ Love and art,” said a 
German novelist, thinking only of his craft, “live 
mutually in one another, like mind and heart, both 
strengthening each other in turn.” We may not 
strengthen God and his Christ, save as our bounden 








a valid plea for their continuance in it. But if 


service be made acceptable as the welcome offering of 
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our lives to their Giver ; but we may dwell with him 
who is love, and give him our love in turn, getting 
the same strength that our ever-beating heart gives to 
our thinking brain or working hand. There is no 
instant of time in which the breath in the lungs, the 
blood in the veins, is not necessary to the simplest 
vital act; so there is no time when the love of God 
and the undying message and mediatorship of Jesus 
Christ are not needful in the Christian’s life, whether 
of joy or sadness, of greatness or littleness, of strength 
or decline. This universe in which we live is one in 
which there can be no cessation, whatever the change ; 
the most advanced studies of scientists in the correla- 


which we learn in childhood, almost by intuition. So, 
in the spiritual life, growth in grace, development of 
soul, come in the same succession of well-spent min- 
utes, in the same unending accumulation of serene, 
trustful, natural acts and words and thoughts that are 
fit for Him who made the spiritual universe as well 
asthe natural This law is inevitable ; we must live 
under it; we ourselves may make it a pagan burden, 
as of the sky on the shoulders of Atlas, or an unend- 
ing Christian benediction, as in the full meaning of 
those triumphant words in whieh the Apostle to the 
Gentiles sums up his sense of what Jesus has wrought 
for him and for us all: “For I am persuaded that 
neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
mor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


Dr. Johnson once remarked, with grim force, that 
if a man canmot get to heaven in a grey coat, he is 
not likely to reach that longed-for goal in a green, or 
a red,or ayelkowone. But those of us whose coats are 
grey, are inclined to look very longingly—not at the 
idea that Christ is ready to save us here and now, just 
as we aro, in our own houses, pursuits, ignorance, and 
sin, but—toward the easy salvation that would await 
us could we wear the green coat of our more favored 
neighbor, the red coat of some great saint in the days 
of martyrs, or the yellow coat of that sweet soul who 
seems half glorifigd here on earth. Those who may 
have got rid of the notion of salvation by and by, in 
a more favorable time, still cling, too often, to the 
idea that they would be better if they were more 
favorably situated at the present time. But neither 
coats nor conditions can save us or destroy us. Are 
we in extreme poverty? then ours may be the king- 
dom of heaven. Are we rich? God is able to save 
and to bless even the rich. Yesterday was once a 
to-day, and to-morrow will be a to-day twenty-four 
hours hence. Neither of these periods have we; but 
rich or poor, sick or well, weak or strong, we have 
the moment, and we have Christ. Samuel Morley,the 
late English merchant, member of Parliament, and 
Christian philanthropist, knew no better adviee to 
give his son than to urge him to “strive to live in 
hourly obedience to His laws, praying that he would 
strengthen you in the effort to avoid whatever he hates, 
and to do what would be pleasing in hissight. Never 
forget, my son, to ask that loving Father every day 
to be near you, and to care for you.” Thereby, says 
his biographer, was Mr. Morley himself, whose “ face 
was a benediction,” able “to preserve his child-like- 
ness and simplicity in all things totheend. Wealth, 
influence, position, honors, had no power to corrupt or 
alter. ... Placed in the midst of the temptations of 
commercial and political life, he stood steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” We cannot abound in the work of the Lord 
until we become servants of Jesus Christ—not Sun- 
days, not in the morning only, not when untempted 
of sin or sorrow, not when we happen to think of him, 
but “ always, even unto the endof the world.” Christ 
and his followers gave us a thousand counsels toward 
perpetual striving, constant watehfulness, eternal reli- 
ance; but not one toward fitfel or “oecasional con- 
formity” to his mission and mandates. 


~ We are bound to consecrate our times and circum- 


tainly not to accuse them of our sins. All around us, in 
the physical world, is beauty and helpful admonition : 


“Straight past thee runs Helicon bright; 
O deedless 
And heedless, 
Stoop, brim up thy cup with delight.” 


It is because of our own dullness that we do not see that 


“Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.” 


In the natural world, it is true, there may be storm 
and stress, and absolute physical prohibition of peace 
and comfort; but not so in the spiritual. There we 
may not undo the past, nor forecast the future; but 
there, so long as we are mortal and God is love, we 
may rest in the everlasting arms. The choice and 
the chance are ever ours: 


“Thou who wouldst a palmer be, 

. Let thy faith suffice to thee. 
Say not, ‘I to-morrow will 
Get beyond the sunrise hill, 
Pass the sea and cross the sand 
Till I come to Holy Land, 
And beneath the lamps that glow 
In the shrine my heart I show, 
Leave my gift and round my vow, 
Bearing thence the victor bough. 


“Say not this, nor take in hand 
Staff and scrip for Holy Land. 
Thou be wiser than the rest 
Who have bound them to the quest; 
Breathe thy vow and waft thy gift, 
Single heart to heaven lift; 
Here remain if thou wouldst be 

, Palmer in all verity ; 
Know thy faith doth brighter shine 
Than the lamps within the shrine.” 


s 


In our momentary acceptance of the loving strength 
of Christ, we must, of course, retain our common sense. 
Like the Chinese empress Wu, we may seize the 
kingdom of our day and govern successfully because 
wisely, though we have but a woman’s strength. But 
if we try, like King Chilperic, to reconstruct a lan- 
guage and a religion by our unaided might, not even 
a strong man’s kingship shall avail. One thing we 
can do: 

“Up the stairs 
Of spiritual being slowly mount, 
And by degrees grow more and more divine.” 


In this consecration of the moment to Christ, by 
constant striving in his steps toward his ideal, and 
by daily and hourly thought of the Master who came 
for the very purpose of giving instant help to his 
trusting followers, we need not become—must not 
become—-self-conscious religious patterns. There is 
a sweet naturalness, a warm and true humanity, in 
Jesus himself, in his immediate followers, in the 
world’s great saints and workers, of old or of to-day, 
that is far removed from attitudinizing Pharisaic 
sanctity. Let us be whole-hearted ; let us at least 
strive toward the Master’s place and stature, but with 
a thousand thoughts of him and his work, to every 
selfish thought of self. The serenity, the strength, 
the eternal poise of truth and the Ged of truth, must 
be ours ; and toward it we move not alone by agoni- 
zing self-examination and the flagellations of a goaded 
and unwholesome conscience, but by the service which 
is perfect freedom, rendered to the Lord of peace him- 
self, whom we pray to give us peace always by 
all means.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Originality is a rare trait in the human mind; and the 
man who proposes to limit his statements of fact, and 
utterances of thought, and expressions of opinion, to those 
which are original with himself, will hardly be a trust- 
worthy teacher, even if he be an entertaining talker. 
“What hast thou that thou didst not receive?” is a 
question that is as applicable in the realm of intellect as 
it is in the realm of grace. Yet there is such a thing as 
over-freedom in the use of the thoughts and words of 
others; and he who puts forward the intellectual work 





plagiarist ora sham. A bright and conscientious Mag. 
sachusetts teacher wants help in drawing the line between 
the right and the wrong insuch mattersasthis. Hesays; 
I want to “spin” a question for your Open Letter depart. 
ment. What right have I, and hundreds like me, to take your 
paper, and fill up from Dwight, McLaren, Trumbull, Schaufller, 


‘| Cable, and the others, and go before a class on Sunday, and use 


all the “ points” thus gained without credit to the various 
authors? A minister so doing would be unsparingly con. 
demned, and most likely “ thrust out.” 

A teacher has no right to turn directly to the lesson. 
help writers, in The Sunday School Times or elsewhere, 
in order to learn what he is to teach to his scholars. His 
duty is to teach the Bible lesson for the week; and that 
lesson he is to find in the Bible text which contains it, 
His study should centre in, and should revolve about, 
the lesson-text. But a teacher has a right to use all the 
helps available to him in his lesson study; and if he will 
make those helps subordinate to his study of the text, 
he will not be likely to give them undue prominence, 
The same rule that applies to the teacher is applicable 
to the preacher. A clergyman has no right to select for 
his sermon the peculiar theme or topic of another man’s 
sermon, and then to avail himself of that man’s work 
without giving due credit accordingly. But a clergy. 
man hasa right to make use of any suggestion or prompt 
ing in the line of a sermon theme or topic which comes 
to him from outside, and then to think and study for 
himself in the line of God's truth thus brought to his 
mind as a basis of hissermonizing. There isa difference 
—a clear and a wide difference—between studying a sub- 
ject by itself in the light of all available helps, and cram. 
ming one’s self with the substance of lesson-helps as 4 
substitute for lesson-study. That difference should be 
borne in mind by every teacher in his lesson-study ; and 
a preacher would do well to have the same distinction 
in mind, as he prepares himself for his sermonizing 
week by week. 


In these days of questioning about the Bible, there is 
a possibility of claiming too much, as well as of accept- 
ing too little, in the matter of the veritable literalness, 
and the historic realism, of every sentence in the Book 
of books. If we insist that a statement which is clearly 
given as parabolic, or poetic, or otherwise figurative, is 
to be understood as baldly literal, we really misrepresent 
and so we practically pervert, the Bible text. The mai 
question, in every attempt to learn the force and mean- 
ing of a Bible passage, is not What is here said ? but, What 
is here meant? In what sense are the words here given 
divinely designed to be understood by the réader? Yet 
because of zeal for the important doctrine of the inspira 
tion of the entire Bible, many an earnest Christian is dis- 
turbed at the suggestion that not every statement in the 
sacred text is entitled to be accepted in its exact literal- 
ness. Thusa Florida reader is disturbed over a recent 
reference, in these columns, to the Book of Job as con- 
taining inspired fiction. She writes: 

It seems to me that your contributor, Professor rge B. 
Stevens, in the number for April 21, writing of “ The Study of 
the Bible as Literature,” is mistaken in his assertion, in the 
course of that able and otherwise faultless article, that “we 
have fiction ...in the drama of the Book of Job.” Is that 
view compatible with the solemn declaration of-the Lord God 
in Ezekiel 14 : 14, 20? [referring to Noah, Daniel, and Job as 
historic characters.} If Noah and Daniel were real men, and 
not fictitious characters, is not Job, by all the rules of rhetori 
eal construction, a veritable man also? 

There is certainly nothing in the statement by Professor 
Stevens to forbid the recognition of Job as “a veritable 
man.” He simply said that “we have fiction in the par- 
ables of the Old Testament and the New, and in the drama 
of the Book of Job.” That is entirely consistent with 
the fact that Job was a historic personage. There are 
very few Christian scholars who would infer from the 
opening chapter of the Book of Job, just as it stands, that 
the Lord would have us to suppose that Satan had a dis 
eussion with the Lord over the character of Job in the 
form presented in that inspired drama; or who think 
that all the speakers in the drama actually spoke in 
poetry as they are reported. Canon Cook, writing on 
this subject in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, says: 
“Luther first suggested the theory which, in some 
form or other, is now most generally received.” And he 
quotes Luther as saying: “I look upon the Book of Job 
as a true history, yet I do not believe that all took place 
just as it is written.” In other words, this book of 
Oriental poetry would seem to be an inspired drama, 
using the facts of history with a fictitious poetic garb in 
such a way as to teach God’s truth in the manner i2 
which God would have it taught. And whatever may be 
the opinion of Professor Stevens, he has said nothing 








stances, not to rely for help upon them, and most cer- 


of another as his own work is rightly,condemned as a 






inconsistent with this generally received view. 
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BUILDING. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


fouls are built as temples are,— 
° Sunken deep, unseen, unknown, 
Lies the sure foundation-stone, 
Then the courses framed to bear 
Lift the cloisters pillared fair. 
Last of all the‘airy spire, 
Soaring heavenward, higher and higher, 
Nearest sun and nearest star. 


Souls are built as temples are,— 
Inch by inch in gradual rise 
Mount the layered masonries. 
Warring questions have their day, 
Kings arise and pass away, 
Laborers vanish one by one, 

Still the temple is not done, 

Still completion seems afar. 


Souls are built as temples are,— 
Here a carving rich and quaint, 
There the image of a saint; 
Here a deep-hued pane to tell 
Sacred truth or miracle ; 

Every little helps the much 
Every careful, careless, touch 
Adds a charm or leaves a scar. 


Souls are built as temples are,— 

Based on truth’s eternal law 

Sure and steadfast, without flaw, 
Through-the sunshine, through the snows, 
Up and on the building goes ; 

Every fair thing finds its place, 

Every hard thing lends a grace, 

Every hand may make or mar. 


Newport, R. I. 





CRUCIFIXION IN THE ANCIENT EAST. 


BY CANON GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 

CAMDEN PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY 

oF OXFORD. 

The earliest notice of crucifixion which has come down 

to us seems to be that in the fortieth chapter of the Book 
of Genesis, which forms a portion of the moving story of 
Joseph. Condemned to prison on a false accusation by 
his master, the captain of Pharaoh’s guard, Joseph is 
called upon by his fellow-prisoners to expound their 
dreams to them. The “chief butler” tells his dream, 
and receives a favorable exposition of it, whereupon the 
“chief baker” follows his brother servant’s example, 
but with a contrary result. Joseph tells him that the 
“three baskets” of which he has dreamed “ are three 
days,” and that “yet within three days shall Pharaoh 
lift up his head from off him, and shall hang him on a 
tree, and the birds shall eat his flesh from off him.” And 
the fate prophesied is accomplished. “It came to pass 
on the third day that Pharaoh restored the chief butler 
unto his butlership again; but he hanged the chief 
baker, as Joseph had interpreted to them” (Gen. 40: 
16-22). The “hanging” meant is not the punishment 
in use among ourselves, but impalement or crucifixion, 
as appears from various other places in Scripture where 
“hanging on a tree” is spoken of (see Deut. 21 : 22, 28; 
2Sam. 21: 9,10; Gal. 3: 18, etc.). Thus it would appear 
that the punishment was one practiced by the Egyptians 
as early as the time of Joseph, or about B. C. 1700. 

When the Israelites quitted Egypt, and became an 
independent nation, they seem to have brought with 
them crucifixion as one of their forms of capital punish- 
ment, It is not established by any enactment in the 
law, but it is mentioned in the law as an already estab- 
lished practice. The law sets a limit to the cruelty and 
the disgrace of the punishment by enacting that the 
condemned person shall be taken down from the cross 
and buried the same day (Deut. 21: 28). Practically, it 
seems to have been but seldom had recourse to. Joshua 
“hung on trees” a certain number of his Canaanite 
prisoners, as the kings of Ai, Jerusalem, Hebron, Jar- 
muth, Lachish, Eglon (Josh. 8: 29; 10: 26), and per- 
haps others (10 : 39); and David allowed the Gibeonites 
to hang on trees seven grandsons of Saul as an atone- 
ment for his cruelty to them (2 Sam. 21: 9); but other- 
wise we do not hear of crucifixion as actually practiced 
in Israel, 

It is in Assyria that we first find a frequent and, as it 
were, regular employment of crucifixion as a punishment. 
From the ninth to the seventh century before Christ, 
under the great kings, Asshur-nazir-pal, Shalmaneser II., 
Shalmaneser III., Sargon, and Sennacherib, this cruel 
mode of execution was in vogue in the case of persons 
considered to be rebels; and was applied, not only to a 
few ringleaders, but in many instances to the rank and 








file of the rebellion, who were crucified, or impaled, in 
hundreds, “ Many soldiers I captured in hand alive,” 
says Asshur-nazir-pal; “a trophy of the living and of 
heads about the great gate I built; seven hundred soldiers 
I there impaled on stakes” (Records of the Past, III., 
61 f.); and again, “The soldiers whom I took alive, 
I impaled on stakes close by their cities ” (III., 73) ; and 
“the living soldiers I crucified on crosses at the gates of 
the town” (III., 76). “ Pyramids of heads,” says his 
descendant, Shalmaneser III., “over against the great 
gate, I piled up; the prisoners in heaps on stakes I im- 
paled” (IIT., 95). “I razed,” says Sargon, “once more 
the town of Mareobisti, and I crucified on the cross the 
adherents of Nibie” (VIL, 58). ‘The chief priests 
and nobles who had committed these crimes,” says Sen- 
nacherib, “I put to death: on stakes all round the city I 
hung their bodies” (I., 38). Asshur-nazir-pal goes 
so far as to represent some of his crucifixions upon his 
sculptures. On a bas-relief brought from Nimrud we 
see the forms of three unhappy prisoners who are suffer- 
ing this punishment for their rebellion in the near vicinity 
of a besieged town. 

From the Assyrians the custom passed, probably, to 
the Medes, certainly to the Persians. If we could accept 
Diodorus as a trustworthy authority, we should have 
indeed to regard it as a general Oriental practice; for 
this author assigns it, not only to Ninus, the founder of 
the Assyrian empire (II.,1, 310), but also to the Asiatic 
Scythians (II., 44), the Medes, the Persians, and the 
Indians (II., 18,31). But the authority of Diodorus, 
never greatly to be relied upon, is especially weak in 
respect of the remoter times, and cannot be accepted as 
establishing any fact unless it is corroborated, It is 
only in the instance of the Persians that we possess the 
needful corroboration. Here, however, the evidence is 
abundant. Herodotus tells us that when Babylon, after 
revolting, was captured by Darius Hystaspis, that king 
crucified around its walls no fewer than three thousand 
of his captives (III., 159). He further notes that Oroetes, 
a Persian satrap, crucified the Samian tyrant Polycrates 
(III., 125) ; and that Darius, having crucified one of the 
royal judges, Sandéces, had him afterwards taken down 
from the cross, when he recovered (VII., 194). Thu- 
cydides mentions that Inaros the Libyan, who revolted 
from Artaxerxes I. in conjunction with Amyrtaeus of 
Egypt, when taken by the Persians, was put to death by 
crucifixion (I., 110). Ctesias and Plutarch show the 
continuance of the practice in later times (Ctes., Exc. Pers., 
259; Plut., Vit. Arfaz., 317). The only native inscrip- 
tion of any length—that of Behistun—is in complete 
a¢cord, except that it nowhere represents the number of 
victims as very great. Darius tells us that he put to 
death by crucifixion three of the rebels against his 
authority,—Phraortes, Sitratachmes, and Veisdates (Col. 
II. 13, 14; Col. III. 8); but in the last case only did 
he extend the punishment to the rebel’s followers. 
“Then that Veisdates,” he says, “with the men who 
were his chief adherents, at a city of Persia named 
Chadedia, I crucified.” ; 

When the Greeks came into contact with the Persians, 
though they never adopted crucifixion among the legiti- 
mate punishments to be inflicted upon criminals of their 
own nation, yet they did not shrink from occasionally 
applying it to foreigners. When Artayctes, satrap of the 
Chersonese under Xerxes, was captured by the Greeks 
under Xanthippus, bis captors “led him out to the tongue 
of land where the bridges of Xerxes had been fixed, or, 
according to others, to the knoll above the town of 
Madytus, and, having nailed him to a plank, they left 
him hanging thereupon” (Herod. 9: 120). Alexander 
the Great, during his expedition into Asia, crucified sev- 
eral individuals who had offended him; and on one occa- 
sion, after the capture of Tyre, vented his rage against 
a patriotic people by impaling on crosses round the walls 
of their town no fewer than two thousand of the citizens 
(Justin, XVIII., 8 ; Diod. Sic., II., 46, 2 4). 

With the Romans, crucifixion was from a very ancient 
date a recognized form of capital punishment, and in 
early times was inflicted even on citizens (Liv. 1: 26). 
With the growth of liberty, however, it came to be 
restricted to slaves, or, at any rate, to provincials, The 
governors of provinces used it largely, especially in Asia, 
where they found it an established practice. Gessius 
Florus (Joseph., Bell. Jud., II., 14, 3 9), and even Titus 
( Vit. Joseph., ¢ 75), crucified large numbers of their Jew- 
ish prisoners; and it came to be the most usual form of 
execution in the case of criminals, 

The punishment had various forms and objects. Partly, 
it was intended as a disgrace and an ignominy. In this 
point of view it was sometimes applied to the bodies of 
persons already put to death in some other way. The 
five kings whom Joshua crucified, he “smote, and slew, 


and [then] hanged them on five trees” (Josh. 10: 26), 
The Persian captors of Polycrates, having killed him, 
fastened him to a cross” (Herod., III., 125). Antiochus 
the Great “ crucified the body of Achwus, after he had 
cut off his head” (Polyb., VIII., 28). But, generally 
speaking, living men were crucified, and the object of the 
mode of execution was to make death as lingering and as 
painful as possible. Life sometimes did not become 
extinct until the body had hung upon the cross for sev- 
eral days. 

Here were three modes by which the victim was 
attached to the “ accursed tree.” Occasionally he was 
simply tied to it by ropes (Lipsius, De Cruce, p.1103). In 
this case, death was produced merely by hunger and 
exposure, and the duration of the punishment was the 
longest. More often the “ tree,” which in such cases was 
a mere upright post, having been sharpened at its upper 
extremity, was thrust into or through the body, as a spit 
is thrust through a joint of meat. This was the most 
ordinary Oriental practice. It was certainly that used 
by the Assyrians, who represent the bodies of their vic- 
tims thus impaled upon tall posts or poles (Layard, Nine- 
veh and Its Remains, II., p. 283), and it was probably 
that employed by the Persians and the Jews. But with 
the Komans the ordinary practice was different. It is 
from them that we obtain the words “ crucifixion” and 
“cross” as proper to this sort of punishment. They exe- 
cuted their victims on actual crosses, composed of at least 
two pieces of wood, and attached them to the crosses by 
nails driven through the hands and feet. The crosses 
might be ofany one of four forms: 1, The decussata, com- 
posed of two equal pieces of wood, arranged obliquely, 
like the letter X ; 2. Thecommissa, or ansata, composed of 
two pieces, a shorter and a longer, with the shorter at 
top, forming a figure like the letter T; 8. The immissa 
or capitata, nearly resembling the last, but differing from 
it by the projection of the upright post beyond the line 
of the cross-beam, ¢; and 4, The furcata, or “ forked,” 
formed of three pieces of wood, two oblique and one per- 
pendicular, in the form of the letter Y. Numbers 2 and 
3 were those most commonly employed by the Romans, 

It was a Roman and also an Oriental practice, thatthe 
death by crucifixion should be preceded by other lesser 
punishments. The Roman sufferer received, first of all, 
a severe scourging, and was then required to carry his 
cross to the place where it was to be set up. The Orien- 
tal sufferer, besides being scourged, was frequently muti- 
lated. “ When Phraortes was taken,” says Darius, “I 
cut off both his nose and his ears; I plucked out his 
tongue; and I scourged him. He was kept chained at 
my door, and all the kingdom beheld him. Afterwards 
I crucified him at Ecbatana”’ (Beh, Jnscr., 11.,13). “ My 
troops defeated Sitratachmes,” again he says, “and 
brought him before me. Then I cut off both his nose and 
his ears, and I scourged him, He was kept chained at 
my door: all the kingdom beheld him. Afterwards I 
crucified him at Arbela” (II., 14). 

Crucifixion continues in the East to the present day, 
Humanity has taught the West, that, if capital punish- 
ment cannot be dispensed with under the existing cir- 
cumstances of society, it should at least be rapid, and, so 
far as possible, painless. But the East has still to learn 
this lesson. It may be hoped, however, that the time is 
coming, and will soon come, when the civil codes of the 
East, no less than of the West, will expunge from their 
list of penalties the atrocious barbarity, which was struck 
out of the Roman Law by the awakened conscience of 
Constantine the Great, 


Ozford, England, 





CALVARY, THE GARDEN, AND THE 
SEPULCHRE. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


Roman Catholic and Grgek Christians, almost without 
exception, accept the tradition that the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem marks the place of the 
crucifixion and burial of our Lord. With the Protestant 
world, for reasons which need not be stated, the case is 
quite different, A theory may present a phase of plausi- 
bility which will go far towards its being accepted ; but 
the theory in question could never claim any support of 
thatkind. The moment a person begins to examine it, 
that moment doubts begin to arise in his mind ‘as to its 
reliability. This feeling of doubt was expressed from 
time to time during the past generations, but was stated 
in its most positive form just one hundred and fifty years 
ago by a German traveler named Korte. Since that time 
(1788) each side has had able advocates whose names 
even cannot be mentioned here, until at present, thanks 





chiefly to the excavations made in and about the city in 
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mnodern times, very few scholars can be found who sup- 
port the traditional view. 

The basis upon which this theory rests is a curious one, 
Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, is said to 
have been shown in a dream the exact spot where the 
crucifixion took place. Proceeding to Jerusalem she 
made examinations, and found three crosses by the side 
of a sepulchre which, according to her dream, was the 
sacred one sought for. As the inscription written by 
Pilate was wanting, it was a problem to discover which 
of the three was the true cross. At last she had them 
applied in turn to a sick woman in Jerusalem, and while 
two produced no effect, the touch of the third restored the 
person at once to health. The tradition concludes by 
stating that Helena caused a church to be erected over 
this spot, which became known as the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This is, in substance, the ground on 
which rest the claims of the Holy Sepulchre for being the 
true site of Calvary. 

I think that most travelers who visit Jerusalem for the 
first time are surprised to find the Holy Sepulchre situ- 
ated nearly in the centre of the modern city. They ask, 
“ How can this be thesiteof Calvary?” AsIhavesaid, 
the theory is not a plausible one. If the .present site is 
genuine, then we must admit that Jerusalem, at the period 
of its greatest prosperity, was simply insignificant in size. 
The modern Turkish city of wretchedness and filth is 
greater than the proud city of Herod. 

Everybody accepts the fact that Christ was crucified 
without the walls of Jerusalem. The New Testament 
requires this (Heb, 13: 12; Matt. 28: 11; John 19: 17). 
Tradition having decided where the crucifixion took 
place, the north wall of Jerusalem must have run so as 
to leave that spot without the city. This would make 
the north wall, which Josephus calls the ‘second wall,” 
run directly through the heart of the city as it exists 
to-day. This second wall, which was composed of mas- 
sive stones, would have enclosed a space about two-thirds 
the size of the present Haram area, A portion of this 
space was occupied by adeep valley. What king or peo- 
ple would have expended such a vast amount of labor 
and money as the building of that wall required, for the 
sake of enclosing within the city proper such a small 
piece of ground? All who have advocated the claims of 
the traditional site have made the second wall run very 
near it on the north and east sides in such away that 
Calvary would be in an obscure spot in the re-entering 
angle of the city wall, which it is hard to believe was the 
true position. 

Tf we set aside tradition as unworthy of confidence, what 
have we toguideus? In my judgment the case is a much 
stronger one than would at first appear. We must look 
for a site entirely without the present limits of the city. 
In what I have to say, however, only results can be given, 
and not details of the processes by which they are 
obtained. The city at the time of Christ was bounded on 
the west, south, and east by deep valleys, so that the place 
of crucifixion could not possibly be in any one of those 
directions. We must look forit in a northerly direction. 
* Mount Zion was entirely surrounded by a wall of its 
own from the earliest times. Its north wall extended 
from the tower of Hippicus to the Temple area, running 
in general about where David Street now does, and was 
called the “ first wall” of the three that existed on the 
north side of the city at the time of the siege under Titus. 
In Christ’s time, only two walls existed on that side. The 
second began in the first wall at the Gate Gennath, encir- 
cled the north part of the town, and terminated at the 
tower of Antonia, The position of Antonia at the north- 
west corner of the Haram area has been settled beyond 
dispute, so that one terminus of that wall is definitely 
known. As the Gate Gennath has never been located, 
scholars have never been able to determine where the 
other terminus of the second wall should be. They are 
agreed that it must be at some point ona line connecting 
Christian Street with the Jaffa Gate. Almost every 
twenty yards of that portion of David Street has been 
selected by one writer or another as the probable point 
that was sought for. 

In 1886 I had the good fortune to discover what is un- 
questionably the second wall of ancient Jerusalem, and 
hence the wall “without” which Christ was crucified. 
This was ten or more feet below the surface of the 
ground, and one hundred and twenty feet of it were 
exposed ; the courses of stone still remaining varied, 
at different points, from one to three. Its direction was 
northwest to southeast. Had the southern end been 
extended a few yards, it would have touched the tower 
of David about in the middle of the north side. Near 
that point must have been the Gate Gennath. We had 
already one terminus, and by this discovery we have the 
ether terminus, and also the direction of the wall It 





“encircled” the north part of the town. This is the 
statement of Josephus (Wars, V., 4, 2), and what we find 
corresponds exactly to his description. The only other 
point where remains similar to those now discovered are 
known to exist, is at the Damascus Gate. A line drawn 
in a circle touching the tower of Antonia, the Damascus 
Gate, and the newly discovered wall, would run far to 
the north and west of the Holy Sepulchre, and exclude 
forever its claims. 

Less than two hundred yards north of the north wall 
of Jerusalem, and not quite three hundred yards from 
the Damascus Gate, there is a hill above what is known 
as Jeremiah’s Grotto. This hill was wholly without the 
city as it existed in Christ’s time. It is now used as a 
Mohammedan graveyard, and has been so used for cen- 
turies. It is forty feet above the level of the country 
about it. Its top commands an extensive view in every 
direction. There are many reasons which lead me to 
think that this hill is the site of Calvary. 

1. It is a sightly spot, which all the hints we have lead 
us to suppose was true of the place of crucifixion. 2. It 
was “nigh to the city,” as is required by the words of 
John 19: 20. 8. It was close to the military road which 
led out of the castle of Antonia. This was the road to 
Cesarea on the sea-coast, which was then the most impor- 
tant seaportof Palestine. Paul was taken from this cas- 
tle and escorted along this road by Roman cavalry when 
he went a prisoner to Cesarea. Portions of the line of 
this road we are able still to trace. 4. It was necessary 
that the castle of Antonia, the military road leading to 
it, and the place for the execution of criminals, should 
be in rather close proximity to each other; and the hill 
in question meets these requirements. 5. A city like 
Jerusalem would have a definite place for the execution 
of criminals. This would be true of any well-organized 
town, for such acts could not be allowed to take place 
wherever it happened. When the Romans came, they 
conformed in many respects to local customs and preju- 
dices, and there is no doubt that they would adopt the 
same place that the Jews had been accustomed to use” 
as the place of public execution. At the usual place of 
execution, therefore, Christ, who was put to death by 
Roman sanction, was crucified. 6. The spot we are now 
speaking of was the traditional place of the stoning of 
St. Stephen. Being a matter of tradition, no special 
reliance could be placed on this fact, did it not harmo- 
nize so well with all the other circumstances, 7, There 
is a tradition among the Jews that this hill is the place 
of stoning, the “Beth-ha-Sekilah” of the Mishna. 
While in Jerusalem I tried to follow up this tradition, 
but could not trace it to any satisfactory origin. Did it 
stand alone, I should, as in other instances of unsupported 
tradition, place little or no reliance upon it; but ina group 
of circumstanees it has an important place. 

While these are some of the evidences in its favor, I 
cannot state, nor have I met any persons who could state, 
any valid objections to this theory. I have visited the 
spot with scores of intelligent persons, and gone over the 
arguments with them, and, so far as I know, every one 
has been impressed with the strong and cumulative proof 
that this is the place where Christ suffered on the cross. 
Among those with whom I have walked about this sacred 
hill I will mention Sir J. W. Dawson, the eminent Chris- 
tian geologist; General Lew Wallace, the author of 
“Ben-Hur;” the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall; and General 
©. G. Gordon, whose heroic Christian life was sacrificed 
at Khartoum. Gordon was struck with its skull shape, 
which, indeed, is evident on the Ordnance Survey mag of 
Jerusalem. 

The theory that the Jeremiah Grotto hill is the actual 
place of crucifixion is now being ascribed to various per- 
sons. The fact is that no one person can claim to be 
the author of it. In some way, perhaps by an oversight, 
Captain Conder claims the honor for himself. See his 
“Tent Work” (1878), and the claim reasserted in his 
“Syrian Stone Lore” (1886). He is certainly wrong; 
for seven years before his “Tent Work” appeared a 
pamphlet had been published in America, advocating 
this view, and thirty years before a German writer had 
done the same thing. The idea was suggested first, so 
far as I can learn, by a man of whom America is proud, 
—the Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D., who upon the spot 
conversed with his friend, Dr. Eli Smith, concerning it, 
in 1845. During my late residence in Jerusalem I did 
what I could to collect and collate the evidence respect- 
ing this hill, and some of the points which I have made 
are new. Still I am not the author of this theory, nor is 
Conder, Gordon, Dawson, Hull, Howe, Thenius, nor any 
other individual so far as I can learn. 

Such considerations, interesting in their place, dwindle 
into insignificance in the presence of the absorbing fact 
that here, possibly, our Lord died upon the cross, If 





this is the spot where his words, “If I be lifted up,” werg 
fulfilled, half of Jerusalem could from their house-tops 
have witnessed the scene, and likewise people from 
Olivet, Scopus, and much of the surrounding country 
besides. 

Some interesting tombs were discovered in the western 
face of this hill in 1885, which I have not the space to 
describe. They are only a few yards from the summit 
of the hill, and, whether Christian or Jewish, certainly 


‘date from an early period. At the foot of the hill on 


that side, likewise either south or north of the hill, the 
ground was in Christ’s time occupied with gardens, 

Some readers may wish to know how I found the 
second wall, I can only say, in a word, that’ inside 
the Jaffa gate there was a large open space covered with 
rubbish and débris. This was being removed to make 
room for houses that were to be built. I watched the 
workmen every day, hoping that something of importance 
would be brought to light. At last the wall that I have 
briefly described was struck. I explained to the engineer 
in charge what I thought it must be, and explained also 
the words of Josephus respecting the direction of the 
second wall, Had I not been on the ground several 
times a day for two months, and reported what I saw, the 
wall would have been covered up, as it now is, and little 
or nothing would ever have been said about it. The 
only other person in Jerusalem who knew anything about 
such matters was for a long time inclined to think it was 
the foundation of a tower, and I had to labor to convince 
him that it certainly was the old city wall. When the 
wall was fully exposed, he abandoned his notion that it 
was the foundation of a tower. 

Andover, Mass. 





MY CHARGE. 
BY MARIE E, COFFINBERRY. 


If all this seeing in a glass could be 

One moment changed into the perfect sight, 

And we should hear the Saviour’s voice aright, 
Methinks the same sweet question, “ Lovest thou me?” 
Thrice asked of Peter, we should hear, and see 

His craving love, a great and widening light, 

Irradiate that face divine, as we 
Made answer, “ Lord, thou knowest that I love thee,” 
But now, his love, inwound with human need, 

Looks ever toward me, sad, pathetic-eyed, 

And asks my heart’s full largess for its alms, 
And questions, “ Dost thou love the Lord indeed? ” 

And gives again the charge to it allied :'* 

“Then wilt thou feed my sheep, and feed my lambs,” 
Constantine, Mich. 





SILENT WITNESS. 


BY MARION THORNE, 


Do you realize that you are day by day bearing silent 
witness for or against the Master? Do you watch to see 
that this silent witness of your daily life agrees with the 
lessons which you teach to that class of yours in the 
Sunday-school? aa 

Those stholars are watching you. They have keen, 
wide-open eyes, and they are just old enough to begin 
thinking for themselves. Do you warn them against the 
theatre, and the dance, and the card-party, and yet go 
yourselves to these places? Ifso, be sure your scholars 
will find it out, and how much influence will your warn- 
ings have then? Those boysor girls watch you through 
the week. If you tell them on Sunday that the grace of 
God is sufficient for his children at ail times and under 
all circumstances, and that he is able and willing to bear 
all our burdens for us, and then you go around the other 
six days of the week with your face all twisted up into 
frowns and wrinkles of care and anxiety, which witness 
will be believed—that of your face, or that of your lips? 

Those scholars watch you in church. If they see you 
looking at everything that goes on around you, and 
whispering comments to your neighbor; if they see you 
interested in everything but the sermon,—what effect will 
the lesson have, when you speak/to them of the reverr 
ence due to God’s house and to God’s day? 

I heard our pastor mention a case in this connection 
not long ago. A young girl who desired to unite with 
his church on profession of faith was asked what had 
led her to this decision. She answered: “I have been 
led to it by the solemn, earnest, reverent manner of my 
Sunday-school teacher in church. She sits just in front 
of me, and I have watched her Sunday after Sunday, all 
these years; and I thought that if she felt religion to be 
such an important matter, it was time for me to think 
about it.” 

That teacher was undoubtedly earnest and faithful ia 
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her class; but, after all, it was the silent witness that 
she bore, and not her spoken testimony, that brought 
that girl to Christ. Do we Christians realize the influ- 
ence for good that we might exert just by our faces ? 
The trouble is that we cannot look happy and peaceful 
and care-freeunless we are so, and we do so cling to our 
weary old burdens of cate and anxiety. We ask the Lord 
to carry them for us; and, instead of leaving them at the 
foot of the cross, we pick them up, and fasten them more 
securely than ever upon our own backs. Why do we 
not take the Lord at his word, and cast all our cares upon 
him, and take in their place that “joy unspeakable ” 
and “peace passing understanding ” which he offers to 
us? With these in our hearts, our faces would be so 
illumined that our scholars, looking into our eyes, could 
not doubt the reality of the truths we try to teach them, 
nor could they fail to be attracted by a religion that 
could write such a record on a human countenance. 

A pure, peaceful, happy face is one of the rarest sights 
in this world, and one of the most winning. Itis a silent 
witness for the Master which we may all bear—if we will, 
and have we any right not to bear it? 

Washington, D. C. 





SIMEON. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


He lived in hope of One who was to come. 

His daily walk was humble and devout, 

And yet there shined a glory him about, 
And thoughts too great for utterance kept him dumb— 
Not alway; for his soul shot fire, when some 

Flung at the prophecies their sneer of doubt; 

Whom with the flame of faith he put to rout ! 
He helped the poor, with loaf and not with crumb. 
Most just he was, yet full of tenderness, 

And others’ woes he wept as though his own; 

For ever in his soul a vision shone, 

Gentler and lovelier than the world had known. 
He lived the holy Babe of heaven to bless ;— 

His fragrant faith through all the earth is blown! 

Johns Hopkins University. 





THE KINGDOM OF THE LILAC. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD, 


Alittle girl goes singing past my window; the Reader 
tucked under her arm, and the care with which her busy 
fingers sort and turn great royal blossoms, assure me that 
the is on her way to school. ‘‘ Teacher” will*be smoth- 
ered in sweets to-day! 

More children, more lilacs, and the familiar train 
moves by to return hours hence just as heavily laden 
with fresh trophies rifled from other stores. 

Who that was “born in the purple” forgets his heir- 
ship when spring sends forth her heralds? With what 
tenderness does the homely, lavish tree become invested 
as years go by! There is always too much of it, defying 
limits of garden or door-yard; but the highway welcomes 
its overflow, and, like a democratic sovereign, the lilac 
bestows its favors on all alike. 

The teamster, singing, but not making melody; the 
plodding laborer with shovel or hoe; the pleasure party 
sweeping proudly on; the boy driving the cow whose 
bovine satisfaction in nature we cannot compute,—grasp 
instinctively for the handful no one misses. 

More stately and delicate, the white lilac hangs its 
clusters on topmost boughs, which one must spring to 


suggests to my mind a picture of nice old ladies in mus- 
lin gowns and caps of a summer afternoon, or of the 
shaded church on a warm May Sunday. 

Men are handicapped by tender as surely as by evil 
memories, let us believe; and the flowers of the field 
remind of early innocence and faith as no human 
preacher can, 

How one longs to turn the whole populace of children 
adrift in the country at this season! Wealth can give 
its offspring nothing sweeter than green lanes, and 
orchards, and winding roads through still tracts of woods 
when the lilac has come to its kingdom. 

That calm of the veritable country that is half painful 
at first to city ears, how kindly it ministers to over- 
strained nerves! The universal sigh for “ change” 
during our summer months sends a host of people 
from luxurious homes to crowded hotels by sea or 
mountain, where the little ones bear the worst effects of 
unwholesome living. Your genuine child will never 
complain of loneliness where a bird, a squirrel, or any 
blossom exists. Let mothers who shrink from being dill” 
and fear to miss some chance association with grand 


wisdom of the boy and girl to discover a charm in every- 
thing. “Naughtiness” is a disease not common to 
healthy and happy childhood; and I end as I began, 
with a sigh over those who will never find my enchanted 
kingdom. ‘ 

Brunswick, Me. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_~—_—. 


PEARL’S THANK-OFFERING. 
BY MRS. M. E, SANGSTER. 


Pearl Estabrook sat in her own little room, with books 
and work around her, and a cloud on her brow. It was 
a very pretty little room, and Maggie Dunning across the 
way, who was obliged to share her chamber with her 
riotous twin sisters, thought that Pearl ought to enjoy 
herself very much in her freedom from interruption. 
Poor Maggie had only one-third of the bureau drawers, 
one-third of the closet, and hardly one-third of the 
remainder of the apartment; for Maud and Mary were 
always losing their shoes and stockings, pencils and 
books, under Maggie’s bed, and dressing their dolls on it, 
and as for a quiet time to study or sew, she had long ago 
given up all hopes of that. 
But it was not with Maggie Dunning that Pearl Esta- 
brook compared herself on the bright spring morning 
when discontent had driven every trace of happiness 
from her heart. Not atall. She was thinking of Rose 
Malcolm and her beautiful home, and the loveliness of 
that had made this bare and forlorn in the little girl’s 
eyes.. Pearl’s windows had pretty cheese-cloth curtains 
tied back with gay red ribbons, Pearl’s bed was covered 
with a snowy counterpane, Pearl’s lounge and easy-chair 
were softly cushioned, and her mother’s own hands had 
fashioned their tasteful draperies of cretonne. There 
were geraniums and mignonette in Pearl’s flower-pots; 
and her canary was singing his heart away in a blaze of 
sunshine, while Pearl, who, in her present mood, felt 
that his song made her nervous, looked about for some- 
thing to cover his cage. Had not Rose the most beauti- 
ful rugs on her polished floor, the most elegant portidres, 
where Pearl, poor child! had only doors; was not the lace 
on Rose’s couch a wonderful combination of silk and quilt, 
the whitest lace over the pinkest silk; and, crowning 
touch, had not Rosea low bookcase and an inlaid cabinet, 
the very thought of which made Pearl turn angrily from 
hgr old-fashioned swinging shelf on the wall, and her 
time-worn mahogany desk ? 
There is no great harm in comparisons, if we compare 
in the right direction. When we look at somebody who 
is worse off than ourselves, our feeling is apt to be one of 
gratitude; but if, on the other hand, we gaze longingly on 
somebody whose possessions are more abundant and 
more tasteful than ours, there may come an evil troop of 
inmates into the soul. God says to each of us, “ Thou 
shalt not covet.” 
Pearl, to do her justice, tried to study as usual, and to 
put out of her mind the wish for the bookcase and cabinet. 
She knew that it would be quite useless to ask her 
father for them. In the Estabrook household there was 
enough money for comforts and conveniences, but there 
was very little for mere luxuries. The Malcolms were 
people of wealth, and could afford whatever they wished, 
which was not the case with the Estabrooks. But Pearl 
had forgotten God’s commandment, “Thou shalt not 
covet.” She did covet, with all her strength, Rose Mal- 
colm’s beautiful room ; and she wanted, with all her heart, 
the thirty dollars which she had ascertained would pur- 
chase a cabinet and bookcase in Smith’s store, almost 
as pretty as those in Rose’s room. 
“My dear,” said Mr. Estabrook to his wife, a few days 
later, ‘what ailsour Pearl? Shegoes about so languidly, 
and takes so little interest in things. I’m afraid she is 
overtaxed in school.” 
“Pearl is growing fast, Albert,” said the wise mother, 
who had a suspicion of the true state of affairs, but thought 
it best to say nothing about it then. She had her own 
remedy. Little did Pearl dream that mamma had read 
her heart, when she said one day: “Pearl, dear, would 
you like to earn thirty dollars, if you could?” 
“Oh! wouldn’t I, mamma?” >xclaimed Pearl, her eyes 
fairly dancing. 
“T know of a way in which you could do so, if you 
chose. And the money, if you earn it, shall be yours, 
my love, to spend or to save, or to give away; you shall 
have it absolutely for your own. But it will be hard 
work to earn it.” 
Pearl replied, “I do not care how hard, mamma. I'll 





People, try for a season the rural district, trusting the 


“ Well then, dear, this isthe proposal. For one month 
you will leave home altogether, and stay with Aunt 
Lauissa Paxton, You will go to school as usual, but you 
are not even to enter these doors, to sit with us in church, 
or to have anything to do with us whatever. You are to 
be Aunt Lauissa’s companion, to dress and behave as 
she wishes, and to be in everything devotedtoher. For 
these services she will pay you the sum she intends giv- 
ing the young lady who is coming from Europe to be her 
companion, but who cannot get here until this time 
next month.” 

“When am I to go, mother?” asked Pearl. 

“Within an hour,” replied Mrs. Estabrook. “Aunt 
Lauissa will send for you, as soon as I have telephoned 
your decision.” 


your happiness, Pearl. 
some things we could not obtain for you, and this seemed 
to be away. Papa and I have talked it over, and we 
are both willing that you should do this. 
our girlie, but we will try to spare her.” 


“T shouldn’t think you’d wish me to go,” said Pearl, 


very soberly. 


“My only wish,” said her mother, kissing her, “ is 
I have seen that you wanted 


We shall miss 


Mamma was too kind to say that their girlie had for 


some weeks past been anything rather than a comfort. 


Now, strange to say, for some time Pearl had been 
going about sighing and frowning, and calling her home 
“perfectly horrid ;” but when it came to leaving it, she 
had many misgivings. She felt a little ill used; and 
several times, while packing her satchel, she had half a 
mind to stay at home, and let the money go. 

“ You will feed Chico, mamma, and water my flowers? ” 
she said, as she stepped into Aunt Lauissa’s old-fash- 
ioned coach, 

“T will feed Chico, darling, and attend to your plants,” 
said mamma, 

Aunt Lauissa received her grand-niece graciously, 
extending to her the tips of her fingers, and bidding her 
put her hat and sacque away. They presently had tea, 
avery formal meal, after whicli Pearl was allowed to 
prepare her lessons for the next day in the old lady’s 
presence. At nine o’clock she was dismissed to bed, and 
a maid was sent to light her candle and take it away, 
Gas was not burned in Aunt Lauissa’s bed-rooms. 

As Pearl sank into a fluffy feather-bed, and looked at 
the solemn four-poster on which it was spread, she wished 
herself at home, and even shed a few useless tears; but 
the thought of the thirty dollars consoled her. It was 
less an alleviation when, next morning, she found her- 
self late at school, because Aunt Lauissa did not break- 
fast until quarter of nine, and obliged to comb back her 
crimps because Aunt Lauissa approved only of straight 
and smooth hair. 

And, during the next four weeks, when she was home- 
sick and heart-aching to see her parents and her baby 
brother, when she could not go to Rose Malcolm’s birth- 
day party, nor run in, as usual, to Maggie Dunning’s for 
a bit of girlish chat, she discovered that money may be 
very hardly earned. Aunt Lauissa meant to be kind; 
but she treated fourteen-year-old Pearl as if she were 
four, and interfered about everything till Pearl was 
almost wild. 

Sunday was the hardest time, however. To sit on the 
opposite side of the church, and gaze at papa and mamma, 
to have Aunt Lauissa put forth a warning hand if she so 
much as moved restlessly in the pew, Pearl felt as if she 
must fly, never was time so slow i wearing on. 

But everything comes to an end at last. Miss Grey’s 
steamer arrived, and Miss Grey came rolling up with all 
her boxes to Aunt Lauissa’s door. Pearl, her six gold 
pieces in her tiny purse, did not wait for the carriage, but 
fairly ran home with the step of a child who could not 
wait a minute longer. 

There were her own bright sunny room, her own mam- 
ma, papa, and baby Ted,—Chico in his cage, singing like 
mad, Maggie Dunning waving greetings from her window, 
a new book from Rose on her dressing-table. 

Did Pearl buy her new desk and bookcase? Not she. 
That thirty dollars was much too precious to be spent on 
herself. 

“Every cent of this money,” she said, “shall be 
spent as a thank-offering to God for my lovely, beauti- 
ful, darling home. I never knew how sweet it was until 
now.” 

So five dollars went to the fresh-air fund, five into the 
foreign missionary and five into the home missionary 
box, five bought a new Bible for mamma, and ten was put 
into the Lord’s treasury, to be ready for future calls, 

And if ever there was a girl who enjoyed her own sim- 
ple home, after an experience away from it, that girl’s 
name was Pearl Estabrook. 





do anything honest for thirty dollars.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1888.] 


1. April 1.—The Marriage Feast. 





2. April §8.—Christ’s Last Warning. 


Matt. 22 : 1-14 
Matt. 23 : 27-39 





%. April 15.—Christian Watehfulness 





4 April 22—The Ten Virgins. 


Matt. & : 42-51 
Matt. % :1-13 





& April 2.—The Talents. 


Matt. 25 : 14-30 





6. May 6.—The Judgment................. 


%. May 14—The Lord’s Supper. 


peotocetensobecsbascosoosonsepoige -. Matt. 25 : 31-46 


Matt. 26 : 17-30 





8. May 20.—Jesus in Gethsemane... 


9. May 27.—Peter’s Denial 


se rovenssvesoeeseecensereesoesoes soe Matt, 26 : 36-46 
Matt, 26 : 67-75 





10. June 3.—Jesus Crucified 





41, Jane 10.—Jesns Risen 


Matt. 27 : 33-50 
Matt. 28 :1-15 





12. June 17.—The Great Commission 


0 eoccenecsegecoanenencoqsegecooopeane Matt. 28 : 16-20 


18. June U%.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 1-13; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Isa, 61 : 4-11. 





LESSON X., SUNDAY, JUNE 3, 1888. 
TirL#: JESUS CRUCIFIED, 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt, 27 : 33-50. 
COMMON VERSION. 

88 ¢ And when they were come 
unto a place called Gdl’go-tha, 
that is to say, a place of a skull, 

84 They gave him vinegar to 
@rink mingled with gall: and 
when he had tasted thereof, he 
would not drink. 

% And they crucified him, and 
parted his garments, casting lots: 
that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet, They 
parted my garments emong them, 
and upon my vesture did they 
cast lots. 

‘36 And sitting down 
watched him there; 

$7 And set up over his head 
his accusation written, THIS IS 
JESUS THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

38 Then were there two thieves 
erucified with him; one on the 
right hand, and another on the 
left. 3 

89 { And they that passed by 
reviled him, wagging their heads, 

40 And saying, Thou that de- 
stroyest the temple, and buildest 
tin three days, save thyself. If 
thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the cross, 

41 Likewise also the chief 
priests’ mocking Aim, with the 
acribes and elders, said, 

42 He saved others; himself he 
cannot save. If he be the King 
of. Is‘ra-el, let him now come 
down from the cross, and we will 
believe him. 

43 He trusted in God; let him 
deliver him now, if he will have 
him : for he said, I am the Son of 
God. 

44 The thieves also, which were 
crucified with him, cast the same 
in his teeth. 

45 Now from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all the 
land unto the ninth hour. 

46 And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani? that is to say, My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me? 

47 Some of them that stood 
there, when they heard that, said, 
This man calleth for E-lias. 

48 And straightway one of them 
ran, anc took @ sponge, and filled 
& with vinegar, and put @ on a 
reed, and gave him to drink. 

49 The reat said, Let he, let us 
see whether E-li’as will come to 
save him. 


they 





Memory verses, 35-37.) 


REVISED VERSION, 

83 And when they were come 
unto a place called Golgotha, 
that is to say, The place of a 

34 skull, they gave him wine to 
drink mingled with gall: and 
when he had tasted it, he 

35 would ndt drink. And when 
they had crucified him, they 
parted his garments among 

36 them, casting lots: and they 
sat and watched him there. 

87 And they set up over his head 
his accusation written, THIS 
18 JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 

88 Then are there crucified with 
him two robbers, one on the 
right hand, and one on the 

89 left. And they that passed by 
railed on him, wagging their 

40 heads, and saying, Thou that 
destroyest the 1 temple, and 
buildest it in three days, save 
thyself: if thdu art the Son of 
God, come down from the 

4i cross. In like manner also 
the chief priests mocking him, 
with the scribes and elders, 

42 said, He saved others; * him- 
self he cannot save. He isthe 
King of Israel; let him now 
come down from the cross, and 

43 we will believe on him. He 
trusteth on God; let him de- 
liver him now, if he desireth 
him: for he said, I am the Son 

44 of God. And the robbers also 
that were crucified with him 
cast upon him the same re 
proach, 

45 Now from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all 

» the land untilthe ninth hour. 

46 And about the -ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani? that is, My God, my 
God, 4 why hast thou forsaken 


47 me? And some of them that 


stood there, when they heard 
it, said, This man calleth 


48 Elijah. And straightway one 


of them ran, and took a 
sponge, and filled it with vine- 
gar, and put it on a reed, and 


49 gave him to drink. And the 


rest said, Let be; let us see 
whether Elijah cometh to 


50 save him. And Jesus cried 


again with a loud voice, and 
yielded up his spirit. 





4Or, 8Or, can he not 
save Nimseg? Sr, earth 40K wry 
@idst than forsake me? §& Many an- 
cient authorities add And another 





50 { Jesus, when he had cried poe BX thy | z an block 
again with a loud voice, yielded | See John xix, %& 
up the ghost, 
LESSON PLAN. 


ToPIc OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Bué we behold him 
who hath been made a little lower than the angels, even Jeaus, 


because of the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour. 
—Heb. 2: 9. 


Lesson Topic: Forsaken by Hig Father, 
1. Nalled to the Cross, ve, 33-38. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. Reviled by the Crowd, vs. 39-44. 
3. Forsaken by the Father, vs. 45-50. 
GotpEN Text: He humbled himself, and became obedient 
wnio death, even the death of the cross.—Phil. 2 : 8, 





Dar.y Homes REapines: 
W.—Matt, 27 ; 33-50. Forsaken by his Father. 
T.—Mark 15 : 22-37, Mark’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Luke 23 : 3246. Luke’s parallel narrative. 
T.—John 19 ; 16-30. John’s parallel narrative. 
F.—Jobn $; 11-21. The cross in symbol. 
$.—Col. 1: 1-20. Peace by the cross, 
$.—Gal. 6:1-14 Glorying in the crom, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. NAILED TO THE CROSS, 
1, The Place : 
A place called Golgotha (33). 


They bring. him unto the place Golgotha (Mark 15 : 22). 
The place which is called The skull (Luke 23 : 33) 


The place of askull, which is called in Hebrew Golgotha (John 19 ;17). 


Jesus... suffered without the gate (Heb. 13 : 12). 
il. The Crucifixion : 


When they had crucified him, they parted his garments (35). 


And they crucify him (Mark 15 : 24). 

There they crucified him, and the malefactors (Luke 23 : 38). 

I, if I'be l{fted up from the earth, will draw all men (John 12: $2). 
They crucified him, and with him two others (John 19 : 18). 

lil, The Superscription : 


They set up over his head his accusation (37). 


The superscription ... was, ... THE KING OF THE JEws (Mark 15: 26). 


There was also a superscription over him (Luke 23 : 38). 
Pilate wrote a title also, and put it on the cross (John 19 ; 19). 
answered, What I have written I have written (John 19 : 22). 
1. “A place called Golgotha.” (1) The place of Rome’s barbarity 
(2) The place of Isracl’s malice ; (3) The place of sin’s expiation 
(A Fhe place of man’s redemption. 
2. **When they had crucified him.” 
Prophecy fulfilled ; % Atonement perfected. 
8. ‘“‘Jesus the King.” (1 
appointed by the Father ; (3) So repudiated by the Jewa 


II. REVILED BY THE CROWD. 

1. The Passers-by: 

They that passed by railed on him (39). ° 
All they that see me laugh me to scorn (Psa. 22 : 7). 

am become also a reproach unto them (Psa. 109 : 25). 

1... save thyself, and come down from the cross (Mark 15 : 29). 

Let him save himself, if this is the Christ of God (Luke 23 : 35). 
Ul, The Priests and Scribes : 

In like manner also the chief priests (41). 
He must... suffer many thingsof the... chief priests 
The Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief 
= = priests mocking him 
Rejected of the. . . chief priests and scribes (Luke 9 : 22). 
itt. The Crucified Thieves : 

The robbers also... cast upon him the same reproach (44). 
He... was numbered with the transgresso: 


rs = fice. 63: = 
They that were crucified with him reproached him Ae 15 : 82). 
One of the malefactors which were hanged rail 


28 : 39). 
Save thyself and us (Luke 28 : 39). 


1. “ Theythat passed by railed on him.” (1) Ignorant of his dignity ; 
@ Glorying in his fall; (3) Regardless of his poh ny ig A 
ehellious against his claims. 


2. ‘If thou art the Son of God, come down from the ore. 1) 


The hypothesis stated ; (2) The demonstration demanded. 
An exalted sufferer ; (2) An impious demand. 

8 ‘‘Let him now come down,... and we will believe.” 
conditions of faith: (1) Based on 
by personal prejudice ; (3) Ref in divine wisdom, 


lll, FORSAKEN BY THE FATHER. 

L. Darkness: 

There was darkness over all the land (45). 
T will cause the sun to go down at noon (Amos 8 : 9). 
There was darkness over the whole land (Mark 15 : 33). 
This is your hour, and the power of darkness (Luke 22 : 53), 
A darkness came, ... the sun’s light failing (Luke 28 : 44). 
it: Solitude: . : ; 2 

My God, why hast thou forsaken mef (46.) 
My my God, why hast thou forsaken me? (Psa. 22 : 1.) 
I looked for some to take pity, but there was none (Bsa. 69 : 20). 
I have trodden the winepress alone (Isa. 63 : 3). 
Yet I am nat alone, because the Father is with me (John 16 ; 32). 
i. Death: 

Jesus cried again, .,. and yielded up his spirit (50). 
Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost (Mark 15 : 37). 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit (Luke 23 : 46). 

He bowed his head, and gave up his spirit (John 19 : 80), 
In due season died” for the ungodly (Rom. 5 : 6). 


1. “There was darkness over all the land.”” Expressive 
world's condition ; (2) Of the sinner’s doom: (8) Of 


(1) oa eompleted ; (2) 
) So designated by the governor ; (2) So 


att. 16:21). 
riests (Mark 10 : 33). 
among themselves... . said (Mark 


on him (Luke 


Man’s 
iritual ignorance ; (2) Shaped 


Of the 
the Son's 





a 


fixion ; Pilate’s surrender to the mob after washing his hands 
(this is placed last by many); the scourging and mockery by 
the Roman soldiers; the final attempt of Pilate to release 
Jesus (when he brought him forth, saying, “ Behold the 
man”). The preparations for moving to the place of execy. 
tion were then made. Whence the fateful procession started, 
we are not sure; still less do we know whither it went. Eyer 
consideration tells against the traditional site of Golgotha, 
On the way, Simon of Cyrene was “ impressed” to bear the 
cross after Jesus, and Luke (Luke 23 : 27-31) tells of the sym. 
| pathy of the women of Jerusalem. Some time during the 
morning Judas “repented himself,” and shortly after “ went 
away and hanged himself” (v. 5). 
The time of the present lesson is definitely known (despite 
the difficulty arising from John 19:14). The preparation 
for crucifixion began at nine o’clock (Mark 15 : 25), the dark. 
+ | ness continued from noon until three o'clock, and Jesus died 
"| shortly after this The day was Friday, the fifteenth. of 
Nisan, April 7, year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30. 
Parallel passages: Mark 15 ; 22-37; Luke 23 : 33-46; 
John 19 ; 17-30. 7 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


The verses of the last lesson are followed in Matthew’s nar. 
rative by the account of the action of the chief’ priests and 
elders in delivering up Jesus to the Roman governor, Pilate; 
then, by the account of the self-condemnation and death. of 
Judas, and of the purchase of the potter’s field by the chief 
priests with the money which he had, in his remorse, cast 
down into the sanctuary; then, by the story of the trial of 
Jesus before Pilate; and then, by the account of the placing 
upon Jesus of the scarlet robe and the crown of thorns, and of 
the leading him forth to be crucified. “ As they came out,” 
the evangelist says in verse 32, “they found a man of Cyrene, 
Simon by name: him they compelled to go with them, that 
he might bear his cross;” and they draw near to the spot 
where he was to be crucified,—at which point in the narrative 
the present lesson begins. 

Verses 33-36.—And when they were come unto a place called 
Golgotha, that is to say, The place of a skull, they gave him win 
to drink mingled with gall: and when he had tasted it, he woud 
not drink, And when they had crucified him, they parted his gar. 
ments among them, casting lots: and they sat and watched hin 
there: The place here mentioned was outside of the city asi 
then was, but cannot be exactly determined. A traditia 
reaching back as far asthe fourth century has identified. it 
with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but there is not suf- 
ficient evidence to establish the truth of this tradition, The 
name Golgotha, which signifies “skull,” rig.ngw generally 
supposed to, have been given to the place becayse it was 4 
bare, rounded elevation somewhat resembling a skull. It is 
doubtful whether it was what we should call a hill, certainly 
not a mountain, The term “ Mount Calvary ” is not justified 
by the character of the elevation, as we may believe. It will 
be observed by the reader of the Revised Version, that the 
word “Calvary” is not found in it, except in a marginal note 


sufferings ; (4) Of the Father's absence, _ . : ‘ 
2. way fast thou forsaken me 5 () The Father's withdrawal ; oe to on = 33. Pine: ee aoe eae 1s the 
e Son’s amazement ; (3) The sufferer’s question. where the word occurs in the Authorized Version. 
s. yesus eried again, -.- and yielded up his spirit.” (2) His last | 7/7 one 


ery ; (2) His last act. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST’S DEATH ON THE CROSS. 


Prefigured in the wilderness (Num. 21:8; John 3: 14). 
Foretold by the Lord (Matt. 20 : 18, 19 ; John 12 : 32, 33). 
An ignominious end (Phil. 2:8; Heb. 12 ; 2). 
Expressive of a curse (Gal. 3 : 13). 

A stumbling-bloek to Jews (1 Cor. 1 : 23). 

Folly to the unbelieving (1 Cor, 1 : 18). 

Salvation to the elect (1 Cor, 1 : 18, 24), 

Glorious to the believer (1 Cor. 2:2; Gal. 6 : 14). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The interval between the last denial by Peter and the 
departure to Golgotha was about five or six hours. But the 
evangelists crowd it with important incidents. We give 
the principal details in the probable order, without discussing 


the variety of opinions in regard to some minor matters. 


At the close of the night examination (probably between 


three and four o'clock in the morning), Jesus was left to the 
mockery and maltreatment of his captors. In the early 
morning the Sanhedrin assembled again to determine on 
their course of action and to deliver Jesus to Pilate. Luke 
gives the fullest account of this session (Luke 22: 66-71), 
which was probably held in the palace of Caiaphas. 

The trial before Pilate took place in and about the “ Pre- 
torium,” the governor’s headquarters; generally supposed to 
be Herod’s summer palace, though some name the castle 
Antonia. The leading incidents are: The preliminary attempt 
of the rulers which ended in a charge of sedition against 
Jesus; Pilate’s evasion of responsibility by sending the prisoner 
to Herod; Herod’s failure to gratify his curiosity, and the 
subsequent mockery by his soldiery; the submission of the 
matter by Pilate to the choice of the multitude; the message 
from the governor’s wife; the choice of Barabbas; despite 
Pilate’s attempts to release Jesus, the demand for his cruci- 


It was simply borrowed by the translators of the lgst-named 
-versiof from the Latin Version, the Latin word calvaria 
being the equivalent of Golgotha and of the Greek word hers 
used by Luke. The omission of the word from the text by 
the Revisers is, no doubt, amply justified; while the allusion 
to it in the margin is, perhaps, a due recognition of what has 
been so long familiar to readers of the New Testament ia 
English. The expression of Luke, “And when they came 
unto the place called The skull,” is the most strictly accurate 
expression ; Golgotha meaning “skull,” rather “ place of a 
skull.” The meaning of Matthew is, however, substantially 
the same with that of Luke. They gave him wine to drink 
mingled with gall: This was probably a stupefying. potion 
designed to lessen pain and suffering, Canon Farrar, in his 
“Life of Christ,” Vol. IL. pp. 399, 400, says: “ Utterly brutal 
and revolting as was the punishment of crucifixion, which 
has now for fifteen hundred years been abolished by the cont 
mon pity and abhorrence of mankind, there was one custom 
in Judea, and one occasionally practiced: by the Romans, 
which reveals some touch of passing humanity. The latter 
consisted in giving to the sufferer a blow under the arm-pit; 
which, without causing death, yet hastened its approach; 
The former, which seems to have been due to the milder 
nature of Judaism, and which was derived from a happy piece 
of rabbinic exegesis on Proverbs 31 : 6, consisted in giving to 
the condemned, immediately before his execution, a draught 
of wine medicated with some powerful opiate. It had been 
the custom for wealthy ladies in Jerusalem to provide this 
stupefying potion at their own expense, and they did so qui® 
irrespectively of their sympathy for any individual criminal. 
It was probably taken freely by the two malefactors; but 
when they offered it to Jesua, he would not take it.’ The 
refusal of Jesus to drink this draught was doubtless due to 
his determination to meet, and manifestly to all who beheld 
him to meet, all the sufferings and torture of that death by 
crucifixion which was appointed him of God. This wine 
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mixed with gall was different, apparently, from the vinegar 
spoken of in verse 48, and was evidently offered to him at an 
earlier moment. It was probably given just before, or just 
after, he was placed upon the cross, The vinegar was pre- 
sented three hours later, This vinegar or sour wine was & 
eommon drink of the Roman soldiers, The “gall” here men- 
tioned was probably a vegetable substance, some bitter herb, 
—the term being used to express the idea of its bitter taste. 
Mark says, “mingled with myrrh.”—And when they had 
crucified him: This expfession, in the original, is in the 
participial form, “and having crucified him, they parted his 
garments among them.” Matthew thus does not make promi- 
nent the act of crucifying at this point, so that its exact place 
in the verses is not mentioned ; but it seems not improbable 
that it followed just after Jesus had refused the potion which 
was offered him. We may believe that the prayer of Jesus, 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do,” 
which Luke records, is to be placed at this point. He had 
just been fastened to the cross, or was just being nailed to it, 
and from the midst of the experience of his terrible suffering 
at the hands of those who crucified him came forth this won- 
derful prayer that they might be forgiven by his Father. 
The parting of the garments was in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the time: the clothing of those who were crucified 
was considered as the property of the persons who acted as 
the executioners. John says, in his Gospel (John 19 : 23, 24), 
that the soldiers parted or divided the garments among them- 
selves; but that they cast lots for the tunic, because this was 
“without seam, woven from the top throughout.” They 
could not divide this without destroying it, and hence they 
cast lots for it. Matthew, who passes over this detail of the 
scene, gives the general statement: “They parted his gar- 
ments among them, casting lots.” There were four of these 
soldiers, as John tells us, and each one of them received a 
part of the clothing. These soldiers not only performed the 
duty of executioners, but they also acted as a guard, keeping 
watch that the bodies might not be stolen, or taken away, 
before death had taken place. They accordingly sat down in 
the place near the cross, and, as the evangelist expresses it, 
“watched him there.” The words forming the closing part 
of verse 35, and referring to the parting of the garments as a 
fulfillment of prophecy, which are found in the Authorized 
Version, are omitted by the Revisers, in accordance with the 
best authorities, 
Verses 37, 38.—And they set up over his head his accusation 
written, This is Jesus the King of the Jews. Then are there 
crucified with him two robbers, one on the right hand, and one on 
teleft: The words which were placed upon the cross were 
written, it is supposed, on the part of the upright portion 
which projected above the arms of the cross. These words 
constituted what’ John (John 19 : 20) calls a title; that is, an 
inscription giving the accusation or crime for which a crimi- 
nal suffered. The name of the person is here added, as was 
often, if not always, the case, It was, as the evangelist says, 
“set up over his head.” According to John, it was written 
by Pilate,—that is, very probably, he caused it to be written. 
Pilate, as we may believe, was determined that the responsi- 
bility for Jesus’ death should be placed upon the Jewish 
rulers, and he intended to have all men know that Jesus’ 
claim to be king was the cause of his crucifixion at their 
hands. It is not strange that Pilate should have acted thus, 
after the experience which he had passed through in connec- 
tion with the trial. He was determined also to give the title 
the greatest publicity; and accordingly he had it written in 
the three languages,—of the government, of the Jewish nation, 
and of all Greek-speaking countries, the universal language, 
asitwere. Dr. Plumptre thinks that “there was, apparently, 
akind of rough tenderness towards the man whom he had 
condemned in the form which Pilate had ordered. He would 
at least recognize his claims to be in some sense a king.” It 
is not improbable that Pilate had some such feeling ; for the 
indications of the narrative of the ‘trial show that he not only 
believed Jesus to be innocent, but that he felt himself com- 
pelled to have a sentiment of respect for him as a manly and 
trueman. The form of the inscription is not precisely the 
same in the several Gospels. Matthew gives it as above: 
“This is Jesus the King of the Jews.” Mark has, “The 
King of the Jews; ” Luke, “This is the King of the Jews;” 
John, “ Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” The dif- 
ferences are of little significance; but they are sufficient to 
show that the substance of the accusation, rather than exact- 
ness of details in the whole expression, was the point of im- 
portance to the minds of the evangelists, The accusation was 
the matter of moment in any such case; it was particularly 
to in the case of Jesus. Pilate wished to lay the responsi- 
bility thereby upon the Jewish rulers. The evangelists 
Wished thereby to set forth the fact that the kingship of Jesus 
Was proclaimed even upon the cross; and that the claim to 
this kingship, the proofs of the justice and truth of which 
their narratives of Jesus’ life had so clearly given, was the 
ground on which his enemies put him to death. Pilate him- 
self had recorded the fact in the title which he-caused to be 
Written and placed above the head of Jesus as he was cruci- 
fied. The word “then,” at the beginning of verse 38, may 
Rot improbably indicate, especially in connection with the 
Present tense of the verb which follows, that the two 





thieves were crucified after Jesus had been put upon the 
cross, and after what is referred to in the preceding verse was 
completed. These thieves were rather robbers or brigands, 
than thieves,—men of the class to which Barabbas belonged, 
and the punishment of whom was ordinarily crucifixion. In 
view of the statement respecting the soldiers who crucified 
Jesus which is made in verse 36, Meyer thinks that the cru- 
cifiers of the robbers were another body of soldiers, John 
says that there were four soldiers who divided the garments. 
The centurion in command remained, but the Bodies of soldiers 
changed as the hours passed on. 

Verses 39-44.—And they that passed by railed on him, wagging 
their heads, and saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and 
buildest it in three days, save thyself: if thou art the Son of God, 
come down from the cross. In like manner also the chief priests 
mocking him, with the scribes and elders, said, He saved others ; 
himself he cannot save. He is the King of Israel ; let him now 
come down from the cross, and we will believe on him. He trust- 
eth on God ; let him deliver him now, if he desireth him: for he 
said, I am the Son of God. And the robbers also that were cruci- 
fied with him cast upon him the same reproach: The place where 
Jesus was crucified was near the city, and may, not improb- 
ably, have been near the road along which persons who were 
on their way to the temple or to the services of the great 
feast day naturally passed. Many may also have been attracted 
to the spot as spectators of the scene. These “ passers-by ” 
partook of the scornful and hostile feeling which had been 
infused into many of the people by the rulers and chief priests. 
Among the crowds which came to the place, and thus gazed 
for a time upon the crucified ones, were some of the chief 
priests and elders,—those men who had brought about the 
crucifixion of Jesus, and who, as they looked upon him now, 
rejoiced, no doubt, that his career was ignominiously ending, 
and that their power was safe, as against any influence from 
him, for all the future. They knew nothing of what that 
future was to bring. This was their hour and the power of 
darkness. In fancied triumph, they devoted the hour to 
railing and derision. The expression, “wagging their heads,” 
is, in the original, “moving their heads;” and refers, as 
Dr. Addison Alexander says in his notes on Mark 15: 29, to 
a motion of the head, “either laterally (shaking the head) 
as a gesture of negation, here implying a denial of his Mes- 
sianic character, or vertically (nodding) as a ‘gesture of assent 
to his condemnation as a just one; or more indefinitely, with 
some motion of the head expressive of malignant triumph.” 
Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days: 
According to John’s Gospel, Jesus had said,—referring to his 
body,—“ Destroy this temple, and ...I will build it,” etc., at the 
time of his visit to Jerusalem at the beginning of his ministry. 
The charge that he had used the words which Matthew here 
gives, was made in the course of his trial before Caiaphas. 
Tyo false witnesses came, says Matthew (Matt. 26 : 61), and 
said, This man said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, 
and to build it in three days) Mark (Mark 14: 58) says, 
“There stood up certain, and bare false witness against him, 
saying, We heard him say, I will destroy this temple that is 
made with hands, and in three days I will build another made 
without hands.” Mark adds, “ And not even so did their wit- 
ness agree together.” These false witnesses appear to have 
been brought in because the other grounds for condemnation 
seemed to need something further added to them, in order to 
the end to be secured. The words of Jesus two or three years 
before had been laid up, as it were, by his enemies in this 
perverted form, and now were used against him when neces- 
sity called for them. How they were perverted and falsified 
is made manifest by the statements of the testimony given by 
the two evangelists, Matthew and Mark. Doubtless pains 
had been taken to spread abroad the idea that Jesus had 
uttered what these false witnesses said, and many of the peo- 
ple were shocked and indignant at such a claim and such a 
thought. Those who were in this condition of mind shook 
their heads, as they passed by, and said, Thou that destroyest 
the temple—thou who hast claimed the power to destroy it, 
and proclaimed the purpose of destroying it, and of building 
it again without hands in three days—give us the proof of 
thy power; save thyself from the death which is just before 
thee, and which will deprive thee of all power whatsoever. 
Thou claimest also to be the Son of God; prove this by 
coming down from the cross! We can picture to ourselves 
the victorious and satisfied feeling which these men had, and 
which the Jewish rulers especially had, as they saw—that is, 
as they thought they saw—such convincing evidence of the 
falsity of Jesus’ claims. The testing-time had arrived, and 
what was his condition now? The messianic King? How 
preposterous the idea! Unless, indeed, he can save himself. 
This, however, he cannot do. If he will come down from 
the cross, we will believe. Why should we be called on to 
believe, if he does not, and cannot, thus deliver himself from 
death. God does not interpose to help him. He is no Son 
of God. The false Messiah is dying. “The temple and the 
nation still stand. It was in the midst of these jeerings and 
scoffings that the penitent thief turned to Jesus, and said, 
“Lord, remember me when thoucomest in thy kingdom.” It 
will be observed that, in these words of the people and the 
rulers, we have the grounds on which those ‘who disbelieved 
and were hostile to Jesus rejected and condemned him, The 





claim with reap@et to the destroying of the temple, etc., the 
claim to bé King of Israel, the claim to be Son of God, 
these were the things which were an: offense. The words ef 
the earlier part of verse 43 are connected with those of Psalm 
22:8, The word “for” of the latter part of this verse intro- 
duces what follows it as connected with “ if he desireth him.” 
If God desireth him, as he claims by his declaration, “I am 
the Son of God,” let God deliver him now. It is possible, 
however, that the “for” is to be connected with the words 
“let him deliver him;” that is, we may well put this test, 
“let God deliver him,” for he said, I am the Son of God.— 
And the robbers, etc.: Some suppose that both of the rob- 
bers joined in the revilings and reproaches, but that the 
heart of one was touched, and then the scene recorded in 
Luke took place. More probably, in the brevity of the nar- 
rative here, the action of one is referred to both,—the scene 
given in Luke being overlooked. The penitent thief could 
hardly, as it would seem, have been such a reviler even at 
the beginning of the crucifixion scene. 

Verses 45, 46.—Now from the sixth hour there was darkness 
over all the land until the ninth hour. And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani¥ 
that is, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? Acoprd- 
ing to Mark 15 : 25, it was the third hour when Jesus was 
crucified ; that is, nine o’clock in the morning. He had thus 
been on the cross three hours when at noon this great dark- 
ness began. The darkness continued three hours, until three 
o'clock in the afternoon. It seems to have been miraculous, 
a part of the testimony to the wonderful power and greatness 
of Jesus, and also to the sympathy of nature in the fate which 
had befallen him at the hands of his enemies and in conse- 
quence of the sins of the world. This unearthly gloom stilled 
the voices of the scoffing rulers and people, as we may easily 
believe ; and there was, it may be, a deep, grand, majestic 
silence throughout the whole scene for the three hours which 
followed. At length, about the ninth hour, Jesus utters with 
aloud voice the words which Matthew gives in verse 46. 
These words are full of a mysterious significance. In the brief 
and interesting note of Dr. Plumptre on this passage, we find 
the following suggestive words: “ We shrink instinctively from 
any over-curious analysis of the inner feelings in our Lord’s 
humanity that answered to this utterance. Was it the natural 
fear of death? or the vicarious endurance of the wrath which 
was the penalty of the sins of the human race, for whom, and 
instead of whom, he suffered? Was there a momentary 
interruption of the conscious union between his human soul 
and the light of his Father’s countenance? or, as seems implied 
in John 19 : 28, did he quote the words in order todirect the 
thoughts of men to the great Messianic prophecy which the 
psalm contained? None of these answers is altogether satis- 
factory, and we may well be content to leave the mystery 
unfathomed, and to let our words be wary and few. Wemay 
remember (1) that both the spoken words of his enemies (v. 
43) and the acts of the soldiers (v. 35) must have recalled the 
words of that psalm ; (2) that memory thus roused would pass 
on to the cry of misery with which the psalm opened; (3) that 
our Lord as man was to taste death in all its bitterness for 
every man (Heb. 2: 9), and uy he could, not have so tasted 
it, had his soul been throughofft in full undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the presence of the Father.” That there wasa pecu- 
liar experience appointed for Jesus in connection with his 
death for the sins of the world and the atoning sacrifice 
involved in it—and that this experience caused him to break 


the silence of these dark hours, when the deep gloom gathered. 


over the earth and the bitter trial reached its extremity in 
his own soul, we may not doubt. But what he suffered and 
what the inexpressible feelings of his soul were at this hour, 
we cannot fully tell. Human language might well fail to 
make all manifest that was within him, and was assigned to 
him as his inward experience in the final step of his work. 
The end of that work wasdeath. But what did the offering of 
himself todeath involve for him? The words which Jesus uses 
seem to bring us into the same sphere with those which he 
uttered in the garden,—only that now the very pangs of death 
were come upon him. “Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done.” 
The “why” of this expression includes in itself, as we may 
say,—as it unites itself with the words “ My God, my God,” 
—the acquiescence in the Divine will which accompanies and 
follows the prayer of deep distress. 

Verses 47-50.—And some of them that stood there, when they 
heard it, said, This man calleth Elijah.» And straightway one of 
them ran, ‘and took a sponge, and filled tt with vinegar, and put it 
on a reed, and gave him to drink. And the rest said, Let be ; let 
us see whether Elijah cometh to save him. And Jesus cried again 
with a loud voice, and yielded up his spirit: The words, “This 
man calleth Elijah,” are supposed by many or most commen- 
tators to have been spoken in the way of bitter irony and sar- 
casm. In this case, this expression and that of verse 49 accord 
in spirit with the expressions of verses 40, 42, and 43. The 
deep solemnity, however, of the darkness, which had continued 
three hours, may well have filled the minds of all with awe, 
and have banished for the time the expressions, and even the 
thoughts, of scorn. It is accordingly believed by many—and, 
it would seem, with good reason—that there was a misunder- 
standing of what Jesus said, and that, through some difficulty 
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in hearing what his words were, or some ineg@erience on their 
part in the Hebrew or Aramaic language, a portion of those 
who, at the time, stood near the cross, thought that Jesus called 
upon the great prophet Elijah to come to his help in his dis- 
tress. Perhaps the awful darkness may also have turned their 
thoughts to the great and dreadful day of the Lord, just before 
which the prophet Malachi had declared that Elijah would 
come. If this latter view is correct, the words of verse 49 are 
not bitterly scornful,—as they are, of course, according to the 
former view,—but, at the most, an indication, as Canon Farrar 
says, that “this simple act of pity seemed to jar upon the con- 
dition of nervous excitement with which some of the multi- 
tude were looking on.” These persons said, “ Let be—which 
here seems to mean desist, wait, do not do this, but wait—let 
us see whether Elijah cometh to save him.” It is generally 
supposed that Jesus had just exclaimed “I thirst” (John 19: 
28), and that it was in response to this word that the man 
offered him the strengthening draught. This was not the 
stupefying potion previously mentioned ; that is, there was no 
mixture of gall or myrrh in its but it was the vinegar or sour 
wine which soldiers were accustomed to drink, or, as Godet 
says, vinegar prepared for the condemned persons themselves. 
Witp this, the man referred to filled a sponge, and placed the 
sponge upon a hyssop-stalk, and reached it to Jesus, who 
received it, though at an earlier moment he had refused the 
stupefying drink. The end had now come, and Jesus was 
conscious of the fact. “ After this,” John says (John 19; 28), 
“ Jesus, knowing that all things are now finished, that the 
scripture might be accomplished, saith, I thirst.” When he 
had received the draught, he said, “It is finished.” And 
Jesus cried again with a loud voice, and yielded up his spirit. 
Everything in the narrative tends to show that Jesus was 
conscious to the end, and that he voluntarily yielded up 
his life. The words whith John records may be regarded as 
the expression of satisfaction and accomplishment, looking 
towards the past, “It is finished.” Those which Luke records 
may be viewed as the expression of restfulness and confidence, 
looking towards the future, “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” And thus the end came. He passed away 
from earth, and after a little season rose to heaven; and there 

* he ever carries forward his work until the final consummation. 
“ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? It is Christ 
Jesus that died, yea rather, that was raised from the dead, 
whois at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us.” 


Yale University, 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


The hour has struck,—that hour of which Jesus had spoken 
as the object of his coming (John 12: 27),—which he had 
announced when he said to Nicodemus, “ As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up,”—which he had described on one of the preced- 
ing days by these words in the parable of the husbandmen: 
“ And they took him, and cast him forth out of the vineyard, 
and killed him” (Matt, 21: 9). 

Jesus refuses the stupefying drink which is offered to him. 
Later he did not refuse to have his mouth moistened with 
vinegar, of which they gave him to drink. This proves that 
his first refusal did not arise from a feeling of resentment or 
pride, but only from a desire to preserve the perfect clearness 
of his intelligence and his self-consciousness. As to us, we do 
not consider it necessary to refuse the alleviation through 
chloroform during a severe operation. He, however, would 
bear his punishment without ceasing to worship his Father, 
and to bless his brethren with his full clearness of mind until 
his last breath. 

The apostolic narrative only mentions the fact of the cru- 
cifixion incidentally: “‘ And having crucified him.”’ There is 
in this a calmness, an apparent coldness, which confuses us. 
This dreadful moment is alluded to in passing as a thing 
which needs no comment, It is one of the cases in which we 
see how the Holy Scriptures refrain from appealing to the 
feelings; they only appeal to the conscience. 

Jesus is stripped of his vestments, and is left there exposed 
to the gaze of every one. He bears the shame which man 
has deserved on account of his pride, and in a certain way 
makes amends for the folly that tries to cover man’s misery 
with the sumptuousness of his luxury. 

But at the moment when Jesus is most humiliated, honor 
is rendered him by this title of King of the Jews, which the 
Roman governor orders to be inscribed upon his cross, above 
his head. The irony which this heathen expresses in this 
title, he intends, not for Jesus, whom he respects, but for the 
Jewish people, whom he despises intensely. This sarcasm 
puts the triumphant Jews back in their true place. 

The mockery of the people and of their leaders, and even 
of the two malefactors, is easily understood: What a Saviour 
is that who cannot save himself! Jesus had foreseen this 
moment: “Ye will say unto me, Physician, heal thyself” 
(Lake 4 : 23). 

From beginning to end the gospel is folly to man’s eyes; 
i ia nothing less, as Si. Paul says, than the wisdom of God 





himself. Is it not by dying in this way, devoid of all help, 
that Jesus has saved the world? 

John and Luke each record three of the sayings of Jesus on 
the cross; Matthew and Mark have preserved a seventh for 
us. Out of the darkness which suddenly surrounds the cross 
at midday, a heartrending voice resounds: “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” It was not without 
reason that Jesus said at this moment, “My God,” and not 
“My Father.” The face of the Father whose loving gaze 
had sustained him heretofore is now hidden from him, God 
has withdrawn his support. Jesus only sees his greatness, 
his majesty, his holiness, his justice, He feels himself deserted 
during this inexpressible suffering, not only of the body, but 
of the soul; it is night to him within as well as without. 
This is the condition of a sinner forsaken by God on account 
of his sin. 

However, when Jesus says, “ Why?” let us not think that 
it means, For what sin of mine? For his conscience is with- 
out reproach, and remains so. This “why” signifies, as the 
Greek expression shows, To what purpose?—that is, In 
view of what good to be accomplished? The anguish with 
which he is overwhelmed deprives him of an understanding 
of the Divine purpose, and at the same time the habitual 
sense of communion with the Father. 

To understand this mystery, it is necessary to re-read 
2 Corinthians 5 : 21 and Galatians 3; 13. 

The Roman soldier who, evidently from a feeling of com- 
passion, moistened Jesus’ lips with a sponge filled with vine- 
gar, will receive (and in what measure!) the benefits of the 
declaration of Jesus: “ Whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only, in his char- 
acter as a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward” (Matt. 10:42). Let us, then, often place 
ourselves before this cross. Let us remember, there, that 
“those who have nailed Jesus Christ to it are not the men of 
the year 33 of our era; they are our sins.’ And let us tell 
that, if we are saved, it is not by our own cross, heavy though 
it may be, but by that which is there raised before our eyes. 

Neufchdtel, Switaerland. 





THE CRUCIFIXION. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The characteristic of Matthew’s account of the crucifixion 
is its representation of Jesus as perfectly passive and silent. 
His refusal of the drugged wine, his cry of desolation, and 
his other cry at death, are all his recorded acts. The impres- 
sion of the whole is “as a sheep before her shearers is.dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth.” We are bid to look on the 
grim details of the infliction of the terrible death, and to 
listen to the mockeries of people and priests; but reverent 
awe forbids description of Him who hung there in his long, 
silent agony. Would that like reticence had checked the ill- 
timed eloquence of preachers and teachers of later days! 

1. We have the ghastly details of the crucifixion.—Captain 
Conder’s suggestion of the site of Calvary as a little knoll 
outside the city, seems probable. It is now a low, bare hil- 
lock, with a scanty skin of vegetation over the rock, and in its 
rounded shape and bony rockiness explains why it was called 
“skull.” It stands close by the main Damascus road, so that 
there would be many “ passers by” on that feast day. Itstop 
commands a view over the walls into the temple enclosure, 
where, at the very hour of the death of Jesus, the Passover 
lamb was perhaps being slain. Arrived at the place, the exe- 
cutioners go about their task with stolid precision, What 
was the crucifying of another Jew or two tothem? Before 
they lift the cross or fasten their prisoner to it, a little touch 
of pity, or perhaps only the observance of the usual custom, 
leads them to offer a draught of wine, in which some ano- 
dyne had been mixed, to deaden pain. But the cup which 
he had to drink needed that he should be in full possession 
of all his sensibilities to pain, and of all his unclouded firm- 
ness of resolve; and so his patient lips closed against the 
offered mercy. He would not drink because he would suffer, 
and he would suffer because he would redeem. His last act 
before he was nailed to the cross was an act of voluntary 
refusal of an opened door of escape from some portion of his 
pains, 

What a gap there is between verses 34 and 35! The un- 
concefued soldiers went on to the next step in their ordinary 
routine on such an occasion,—the fixing of the cross and fas- 
tening of the victim to it, To them it was only what they had 
often done before; to Maithew, it was toc sacred to be narrated. 
He cannot bring his pen to write it. As it were, he bids us 
turn away our eyes for a moment; and when next we look, 
the deed is done, and there stands the cross, and the Lord 
hanging, dumb and unresisting, on it. We see not him, but 
the soldiers, busy at their next task. So little were they 
touched by compassion or awe, that they pay no heed 
to him, and suspend their work to make sure of their 
perquisites,—the poor robes which they stripped from his 
bedy. Thus gently Matthew hints at the ignominy of 
exposure attendant on crucifixion, and gives the measure 
of the hard stolidity of the guards. Gain had been their 
first thought, comfort was their second, They were a little 
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tired with their march and their work, and they had to stop 
there on guard for an indefinite time, with nothing to do but 
two more prisoners to crucify; so they take a rest, and idly 
keep watch over him till he shall die. How possible it is to 
look at Christ’s sufferings and see nothing! These rude 
legionaries gazed for hours on what has touched the world 
ever since, and what angels desired to look into, and saw 
nothing but a dying Jew. They thought about the worth 
of the clothes, or about how long they would have tg 
stop there, and in the presence of the most stupendous 
fact in the world’s history were all unmoved. We too may 
gaze on the cross, and see nothing. We too may look at it 
without emotion, because without faith, or any consciousness 
of what it may mean for us. Only they who see there the 
sacrifice for their sins and the world’s, see what is there, 
Others are as blind as, and less excusable than, these soldiers 
who watched all day by the cross, seeing nothing, and 
tramped back at night to their barrack utterly ignorant of 
what they had been doing. But their work was not quite 
done. There was still a piece of grim mockery to be per. 
formed, which they would much enjoy. The “cause,” ag 
Matthew calls it, had to be nailed to the upper part of the 
cross. It was tri-lingual, as John tells us,—in Hebrew, the 
language of revelation; in Greek, the tongue of philosophy 
and art; in Latin, the speech of law and power. The three 
chief forces of the human spirit gave unconscious witness to 
the King; the three chief languages of the western world 
proclaimed his universal monarchy, even while they seemed 
to limit it to one nation. It was meant as a gibe at him and 
at the nation, and as Pilate’s statement of the reason for his 
sentence; but it meant more than Pilate meant by it, and it 
was fitting that his royal title should hang above his head; 
for the cross is his throne, and he is the King of men because 
he has died for them all. One more piece of work the sol- 
diers had still to do. The crucifixion of the two robbers 
(perhaps of Barabbas’s gang, though less fortunate than he) 
by Christ’s side was intended to associate him, in the public 
mind, with them and their crimes, and was the last stroke of 
malice, as if saying, “Here is your King, and here are two 
of his subjects and ministers.” Matthew says nothing of the 
triumph of Christ’s love, which won the poor robber for a 
disciple even at that hour of ignominy. His one purpow 
seems to be to accumulate the tokens of suffering and shame, 
and so to emphasize the silent endurance of the meek 
Lamb of God. Therefore, without a word about any of our 
Lord’s acts or utterances, he passes on to the next group ¢ 
incidents, 

2. The mockeries of people and priests—There would be 
many coming and going on the adjoining road, most of them 
too busy about their own affairs to stop long; for crucifixion 
was a slow process, and, when once the cross was lifted, there 
was little to see. But they were not too busy to spit venom 
at him as they passed. How many of these scoffers, to whom 
death cast no shield round the object of their poor taunts, 
had shouted themselves hoarse on the Monday, and waved 
palm branches that were not withered yet! What had made 
the change? There was no change. They were running 
with the stream in both their hosannas and their jeers, and 
the one were worth as much as the other. They had been 
tutored to cry, “ Blessed is he that cometh;” and now they 
were tutored to repeat what had been said at the trial about 
destroying the temple. The worshipers of success are true 
to themselves when they - mock at failure. They who shout 
round Jesus, when other people are doing it, are only con- 
sistent when they join in the roarof execration. Let us take 
care that our worship of bim is rooted in our own personal 
experience, and independent of what rulers or influential 
minds may say of him. 

A common passion levels all distinctions of culture and rank. 
The reverend dignitaries echoed the ferocious ridicule of the 
mob, whom they despised so much. The poorest criminal 
would. have been left to die in peace; but brutal laughter 
surged round the silent sufferer, and showers of barbed sar- 
casms were flung at him. The throwers fancied them bitter 
jests, and demonstrations of the absurdity of Christ’s claims; 
but they were really witnesses to hisclaims, and explanations 
of his sufferings. Look at them in turn, with this thought 
in our minds, “He saved others; himself he cannot save,” 
was launched asa sarcasm which confuted his alleged miracles 
by his present helplessness. How much it admits, even while 
it denies! Then, he did work miracles; and they were all for 
others, never for his own ends; and they were all for saving, 
never for destroying. Then, too, by this very taunt his claim 
to be the “Saviour” is presupposed. /And so “ Physician, heal 
thyself,” seemed to them an unanswerable missile to fling. If 
they had only known what made the “cannot,” and seen that 
it was a “will not,” they would have stood full in front of yhe 
great miracle of love which was before them unsus 
and would have learned that the not saving himself, 
they thought blew to atoms his pretensions to save gther, 
was really the condition of his saving a world. 
save others, he cannot save himself. That is the Iglw for all 
mutual help. The lamp burns out in giving light, but the 
necessity for the death of Him who is the life Of the world 
is founded on a deeper “must.” His only way of delivering 
us from the burden of sin is taking it on hi He has 
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to bear our griefs and carry our sorrows, if he is to bear 
away the sin-of the world. But the “cannot” derives all 
its power from his own loving will. The rulers’ taunt was a 
yenomous lie, as they meant it. If for “cannot ” we read 
« will not,” it is the central truth of the gospel. ' 

Nor*did they succeed better with their second gibe, which 
made mirth of such a throne, and promised allegiance if he 
would come down. O blind leaders of the blind! that death 
which seemed to them toshatter his royalty really established 
it. His cross is his throne of saving power, by which he sways 
hearts and wills, and because of it he receives from the Father 
universal dominion, and every knee shall bow to him. It is 
just because he did not come down from it that we believe on 
him. On his head aremany crowns; but, however many they 
be, they all grow out of the crown of thorns. The true king- 
ship is absolute command over willingly submitted spirits; 
and it is his death which bows us before him in raptures of 
glad love, which counts submission, liberty, and sacrifice 
blessed. He has the right to command because he has given 
himself for us, and his death wakes all-surrendering and all- 
expecting faith. aes 

Nor was the third taunt more fortunate. These very reli- 
gious men had read their Bibles so badly that they might 
never have heard of Job, nor of the latter half of Isaiah. 
They had been poring over the letter all their lives, and had 
never seen, with their microscopes, the great figure of the 
innocent sufferer, so plain there, So they thought that the 
cross demonstrated the hollowness of Christ’s trust in God, 
and the rejection of him by God. Surely religious teachers 
should have been slow to scoff at religious trust, and surely 
they might have known that failure and disaster even to death 
But, in one aspect, they 
were right. It is a mystery that such a life should end thus; 
and the mystery is none the less because many another less 
holy life has ended in suffering too. But the mystery is 
solved when we know that God did not deliver him, just 
because he “would have him,” and that the Father's 
delight in the Son reached its very highest point when he 
became obedient until death, and offered himself a sacrifice 
acceptable, well pleasing unto God. 

8. We pass on to the darkness, desolation, and death. 
Matthew represents these three long hoursfrom noon till what 
answers to our 3 P, M. as passed in utter silence by Christ. 
What went on beneath that dread veil, we are not meant to 
know. Nor do we need to ask its physical cause or extent. 
It wrapped the agony from cruel eyes; it symbolized the 
blackness of desolation in his spirit, and by it God draped 
the heavens in mourning for man’s sin. What were the on- 

lokers doing then? Did they cease their mocking, and feel 
ome touch of awe creeping over them? 


“ His brow was chill with dying, 
And his soul was faint with loss.” 


The cry that broke the awful silence, and came out of the 
darkness, was more awful still. The fewer our words the 
better; only we may mark how, even in this agony, Jesus has 
recourse to prophetic words, and finds in a lesser sufferer’s 
cry voice for his desolation. Further, we may reverently 
note the marvelous blending of trust and sense of desertion. 
He feels that God has left him, and yet he holds on to God. 
His faith, as a man, reached its climax in that supreme hour 
when, loaded with the mysterious burden of God’s abandon- 
ment, he yet cried in his agony “My God!” and that with 
reduplicated appeal, Séparation from God is the true death, 
the wages of sin; and in that dread hour he bore in his own 
consciousness the uttermost of its penalty. The physical fact 
of Christ’s death, if it could have taken place without this 
desolation from the consciousness of separation from God, 
would not have been the bearing of all the consequences of 
man’s sins. The two must never be parted in our grateful 
contemplations; and, while we reverently abjure the attempt 
to pierce into that which God hid from us by the darkness, 
Wwe must reverently ponder what Christ revealed to us by the 
cry that cleft it, witnessing that he then was indeed bearing 
the whole weight of a world’s sin. By the side of such 
thoughts, and in the presence of such sorrow, the clumsy jest 
of the bystanders, which caught at the half-heard words, and 
pretended to think that Jesus was a crazy fanatic calling for 
Elijah with his fiery chariot to come and rescue him, may 
Well be passed by. One little touch of sympathy moistened 
his dying lips, not without opposition from the heartless crew 
who wanted to have their jest out. Thencametheend. The 
loud ery of the dying Christ is worthy of record ; for cruci- 
fixion ordinarily killed by exhaustion, and this cry was 
evidence of abundant remaining vitality. In accordance 
therewith, the fact of death is expressed by a phrase, which, 
though used for ordinary deaths, does yet naturally express 
the voluntariness of Christ. “He sent away his spirit,” as if 
he had bid it depart, and it obeyed. Whether the expres- 
sion may be fairly pressed so far or no, the fact is the same, 
that Jesus died, not because he was crucified, but because he 
chose. He was the lord and master of Death; and when he 
bid his armor-bearer strike, the slave struck, and the King 
died, not like Saul on the field of his defeat, but a victor in 
and by and over death. 
Manchester, 


» England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 


What a calm historic statement characterizes these accounts 
of Christ’s crucifixion! Not one vehement burst of indignant 
spirit in them all, How could they be socalm? :It took the 
inspiration of the holy, meek, unspotted Lamb to do it. 

They compelled Simon to bear the cross. Oh that Simon 
Peter, or some one of the whole race, might have volunteered! 
Men can volunteer now. 

Christ refused to drink the anesthetic wine that the mercy 
even of soldiers offered. He will drink the bitter cup with 
undulled sensitiveness, 

To this end he has been calmly coming, from before the 
foundation of the world. 

He stood there fulfilling the numerous and minute prophe- 

cies of four thousand years, 
In the midst of jeers and spitting he opened not his mouth, 
except, perhaps, when a nail crashed through bone and 
nerves, to say, “ Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” 

He that was dying for a world’s sin was fittingly lifted up 
between two sinners worthy of death, He saved one of them, 
and took him to glory,—the only trophy he had to show for 
his thirty years’ absence. 

Nature, by darkness of mourning, and by. earthquake, 
threatening dissolution, testified to the nature of Him on the 
cross. Thesun and the earth’s order is dependent on him who 
momentarily upholdeth all things by the word of his power. 

When the battle has raged a definite time, it is authoritatively 
announced “It is finished.” And he died of a broken heart. 

What does it all mean? Christ said he came to give his 
life a ransom for many, and foretold that his blood was to be 
shed for the remission of sins, 

We gaze on the amazing spectacle, and are told that thereby 
God can be just, and yet the justifier of him that believeth 
in that vicarious death. How it is, we cannot tell. Neither 
can we tell how vegetative force changes soil and sunlight 
into flowers; how the lightning, vocal with human speech, 
flies over a continent; nor how the sun holds and illumines the 
worlds. But we can accept and be benefited thereby. ‘The 
last word of the Scripture, written nearly a century after 
Christ’s birth, gives itself to reiteration of this great truth, 
seven times over, as God’s last and most important word to man. 

O soul! come into this heaven-contrived and announced 
order of spiritual law, that Christ died for the ungodly, and 
that we are saved from wrath through him. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
* BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


And when they had crucified him, they parted his garments among 
them (v.35). If Jesus Christ were to show himself among men 
once more, they would be ready to put him to death if they 
could do so, and to divide the spoils of their crime in his over- 
throw. The spirit of Jesus Christ isin the main hateful to 
the world, and men will oppose it bitterly whenever it mani- 
fests itself. Cain killed Abel because of Abel’s goodness, not 
because of any sin in Abel; and wherever there is an Abel to 
serve God faithfully, there is a Cain close at hand tostrike at 
him for so doing. It is not that every phase of goodness is 
hateful to the world, but that all goodness has some phase 
which the world hates, and it is for that that murder is 
planned. It was not because Jesus fed the hungry, and healed 
the sick, and raised the dead, and spoke loving words to chil- 
dren and their parents, that he was hated by the world. 
Some hated him because he interfered with their hog-raising, 
or their dove-selling, or their money-changing. Some felt 
stung by his whip of small cords, and others by his denuncia- 
tion of their meanness and hypocrisy and hollow-heartedness. 
Some had theological differences with him ; and others thought 
he was politically in their way. It would be much the same 
now. Jesus would be denounced by some as holding exploded 
notions about hell-fire; by some as being too puritanical and 
straight-laced ; by some as altogether too loose in his doctrinal 
views, or as holding dangerous political opinions, Not because 
his loving lips were ready to say to those whom he knew as 
his true-hearted disciples, “Come, ye blessed of my Father,” 
did Jesus provoke hatred and enmity from the world, but 
because those same lips were ready to declare to others, 
“ Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire,” the world 
rose up and crucified him. Jesus Christ has not changed 
since then; nor has the nature of man—or of men. 

The chief priests mocking him, with the scribes and elders (v. 
41). And they were the foremost men in the purest church 
on earth—a church planned by the Lord for the express pur- 
pose of making known his truth to the world. It is evident 
that a man can bea Sunday-school teacher or superintendent, 
a church elder or deacon or warden or steward, a preacher, a 
doctor of divinity, or a theological professor, without being 
sound in doctrine, or right in heart and spirit ; without even 
being on the Lord’s side in the great religious controversy of 
the day. If there is one lesson above another, fairly taught 
by the relation of the leaders of the Jewish Church to the 
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crucifixion, it is that the one standard of truth and right is not 
the church leaders, but the Lord Jesus; not the opinions of 
the rabbis of theology, but the declarations of the Son of God. 
Look to Jesus, learn of Jesus, follow. Jesus, serve Jesus, trust 
Jesus: while doing this, keep just as near the representative 
leaders of the church as they keep to. him. But never join 
with the best of them in any mocking at his teachings, or,in 
any sneering at his spirit. 

Let himnow come down from the cross, and we will believe on him 
(v. 42). Men who hate the gospel are always proposing some 
test of its value, on which they would give it their confidence; 
but if that test were fairly met, they would be all the more bitter 
in hostility toit, because of its new triumph. If Jesus had come 
down from the cross, the chief priests would have seen to it 
that he was fastened on again more securely than at first. 
Did it remove their hostility to him when he rose from the 
dead? Were they any readier to believe in himthen? No; 
no. Whatever else keeps men from believing the gospel, it 
is not any lack of notable wonders wrought through its power. 
Whatever else might bring them to give it their confidence, 
there would be no gain in any fresh or greater miracles in its 
behalf. The tiouble is that men don’t want to believe in 
Jesus; and they will always have a new excuse for refusing 
credence to every new proof of his supremacy. They would 
go into ecstasies over evidence of the wisdom and wonderful- 
ness of Booddha, “the light of Asia,” when ten thousand 
times that evidence would not influence them to a single 
heart-throb toward Jesus of Nazareth, “the Light of the 
world.” A million of verified answers to prayer would not 
begin to influence the average philosopher in favor of Chris- 
tianity, in comparison with his readiness to look favorably on 
spiritism because of a penny trickster’s unexplained slate- 
writing or table-tipping. It is not any coming down from 
the cross that would satisfy the enemy of Jesus; it isa coming 
down of the demands of Jesus on his mind and heart that 
he is after. Until that is secured, he will believe that Jesus 
ought to be crucified. 

He trusteth on God (v. 43). This was none the less a truth 
because it was said with a sneer. Indeed, this is a truth 
which is very often used sneeringly. Many a child of God 
is twitted, in his adversity, with the suggestion that his 
Christian faith has not proved of any practical advantage to 
him. “ We’ll see,” says a notorious politician, in comparing 
his course with a conscientious rival. ‘“We’ll see whose way 
pays best. He trusts in the Lord; and I trust in the corner 
groceries, I get elected; and he gets whipped.” “He was 
altogether too honest to do business,” says an unscrupulous 
merchant of a godly man who has become a bankrupt in hard 
times. “He trusted to the Lord, instead of to his wits; you 
see now where he is.” It did look for a time as if Jesus had 
been mistaken; but there was no mistake on his part, nor on 
the part of God whom he trusted. There is never any mis- 
take in trusting God, while things seem to go wrong. It was 
for the never-ending glory of Jesus, as well as for Gods 
glory; and it was for the eternal welfare of mankind, that 
Jesus hung on the cross, and would not,come down until his 
mission of sacrifice was completed. He trusted in God both 
wisely and well; trusted him in humiliation, in suffering, 
and unto the end, And that is the way God would have you 
and me trust him, 


Philadelphia. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


“And sitting down they watched him there.” Let the 
class for a while look and see who they were who watched him. 

1. The soldiers watched him, That wastheir business. Hard- 
hearted men they were, for their profession made them s0, 
They had done this kind of work many atime. But they 
need not have scoffed at him astheydid. It seems that they 
caught the spirit of others who were that day present, and 
united in their jeers. But what better could be expected from 
such men? Weare sorry for, but not astonished at, them. 

2. All his friends and acquaintances from Galilee were there, 
and they also watched him. Their hearts were in despair, for 
they had hoped that he was to be the Deliverer of Israel. 
But now that they saw that his enemies had gained the upper 
hand, they gave up all hope, and darkness filled their hearts 
and minds. Among them were doubtless many whom he had 
healed, who now wondered that he had not the power to 
deliver himself. Probably Lazarus was there, whom he had 
raised from the dead; and he must have been filled with 
amazement that this miracle-worker could not deliver him- 
self from the wiles of his adversaries. The apostles were 
there, and their future was darkened by the thought that they 
had been fearfully mistaken in their estimate of him. His 
mother was there, and her heart was pierced as with a sword 
at the sight of her Son nailed to the cross, Neither she nor 
any of those who had put their faith in him could at all 
understand the reason of this bitter end to all their hopes. 

3. Chief priests and scribes were there. They had no call to 
be present except as they were called by their hatred of the 
victim. For three years they had followed him with bitter 
hatred; and now that at last their wishes were fulfilled, they 
wanted to see the end, Out of the abundance of thair hearus 
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their lips spoke, and they reviled him to their hearts’ content. 
Every bitter word that they could think of was used, and 
every taunt that devilish ingenuity could invent was at their 
tongues’ end. They wagged their heads, and with awful 
scowl cried out to him to come down from the cross, if he was 
what he pretended to be. ‘ 

4. Two thieves were there. At first both of them joined in 
the general vituperation, and challenged him to save them 
and himself if he could. As the day wore on, one of them 
repented, and cried for that mercy which was never denied 
to any who asked for it. The penitent thief was the only one 
who at that time was a true believer in the lordship and 
power of the crucified Nazarene. 
the possible achievements of a triumphant faith! 

5. A godless rabble was there. 


A wonderful instance of 


Not at all the same throng 
that cried “ Hosanna to the Son of David,” but the hireling 
throng of the rulers, and the curious idlers that every similar 
occasion is sure to bring together. 
was going and coming; and all the day they spent their breath 
in abusing, not the thieves, but the only pure man that had 
It seems as though the thieves 
were left entirely unmolested, and all the rage of that throng 
was spent on the one innocent man that hung there. 

6. I think that angels also watched him. For they were not 
uninterested spectators of earthly things. They were only too 
ready to take part in all that pertained to the salvation of | When we remember that our Lord, in going to crucifixion, 
Doubtless, then, they were silent witnesses of that awful 

What wonder must have filled their minds as they 
saw men crucifying their own Saviour ! 

7. I think'that probably devils were also witnesses of that awful | mandments are love and service, we can see great and sweet 
For they too had an interest in what went on, on | meaning in some of his acts. We see why he put aside the 
that hill of Calvary, The fate of the human race hung on the | wine and gall that might have numbed his pain, and why he 
transactions of that day. If he in any way flinched, thedoom | chose not to come down from the cross. These acts mean 
of the human race was sealed. So they doubtless watched | that, as man’s perfect and only exemplar, he would not accept 
Never had the universe | or employ any means of relief that might make his lot dif- 
witnessed such a transaction as this, that men should kill the | ferent from the common lot of gli humanity. He would show 
only one who could save them from the torments of hell. | how perfect manhood could share man’s lot, and without one 
Never had taunts such as these been thrown into the teeth of | fellow-man’s mercy, and without any intervention of super- 
the very one who had come to give them eternal life. 

What a motley throng that was that watched the blessed | every privilege, every advantage, that in all the ages to come 
Lord that long day. Among them let us too take our stand. | might be beyond the reach of the humblest martyr for his 
It is a good thing to watch him as he there makes atonement | gospel and kingdom. Only when his work was done, and he- 
for our sins, Let each one say, “For me he hung on the | felt the hand of death upon him, he saved that blessed exam- 
And could he not have come down, had he 0 | ple from the suspicion of stoicism with the words, “ I thirst,” 
Most certainly ; for he had power with a breath to | accepted the sponge of vinegar, and with the great cry of 
summon twelve legions of angels for his deliverance. Surely | triumph, “ It is finished,” yielded his spirit into the hands of 
that would have sufficed to scatter that guard of Roman sol- | his Father. 
diers, One angel was enough to do this two days later.| Nothing in the whole scene on Calvary is more impressive 
“Himself he cannot save” was not a true statement, But | than the perfection of our Lord’s divine heroism. -Geth- 
had they said, “ Himself he would not save” they would have | semane’s night, the eve of conflict, is past. Here is the 
been uttering eternal truth, It was a question as to saving | exaltation of actual battle under the inspiration of certain 
himself or us, He came to save us, and so he refused to save | Victory. Hear even the cry, “ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?” 
himself at our expense. The two things could not be done | So perfect is his self-command that even the voice of his 
together, so he chose the latter and gave himself for the sal- | agony quotes the book of God’s worship ; the initial line of a 
vation of those who were themselves already lost. Herein | psalm written in prophecy of this hour, and beginning with 
lies the glory of the cross, that it is the exponent of the meas- | this cry of desolation only to pass quickly from it to the song 
This it is that makes | of faith and the voice of triumph. I find, myself, no call to 
us glory in the cross of the Master, more than in anything in teach that the divine Sufferer believed himself really forsaken 
the wide world. , 

At last the end came. With a loud cry Jesus gave up his | He but stooped to soar: “My God, my God, why hast thou 
spirit into the hands of his heavenly Father. It was not by | forsaken me? ... But thou art holy. ... Our fathers trusted 
the nails and the scourge that he was killed. The two thieves | in thee, ... and thou didst deliver them. ... The meek shall 
had endured that torture as well as he, and they did not die | eat and be satisfied.” The opening cry is a protestation of 
in six hours, as he did. His loud cry just before he died | innocence to justify the cry of faith that follows; and, on 
showed that his physical strength was not exhausted. We | Jesus’ lips, a calling God to witness his spotless purity from 
believe in the theory of Dr. Stroud, that the Master died lit- | anything from which a holy God need turn away his face. 
erally of a broken heart. The weight of the sins of the world | It seems to imply that, if the wail of agony must break forth, 
that was rolled upon him was too much for his mortal frame, | it shall be only in the words of one who, “ compassed by 
and under that it was that he perished. When the light of his | dogs” and his “heart melting like wax,” yet in his inno- 
Father’s countenance was withdrawn, then he could stand it | cency trusted in God and not in vain. O God! thou canst 
no longer, and he sunk under the awful load. Men had not | not forsake the penitent, much less the innocent; and so, in 
taken his life from him (though they meant to do just this), | the hour of desolation, may every child of thine, trusting in 
but he had freely given it up himself. He put himself into | Jesus as Way, Truth, and Life, mingle with the voice of 
the place of the sinner, and that it was that cost him his life, | agony the spirit of triumph. 
“Our sins” killed him. For he bare them in his own body | Northampton, Mass. 


All the day this rabble 


ever lived in their midst. 


the scene with an awful interest. 





ure of the divine love of God to man. 


the perfect science and perfect art of living, and their perfect 
practical application. And the common mass of that church’s 
membership heard him gladly. By the force of his teaching 
and example he planted imperishably in the hearts of a few 
humble men the seed of his philosophy, art, and practice. 
But when that seed began to spring, and it appeared that he 
would draw all men after him, the magnates and dignitaries 
of the only church of God on earth, in official council assem- 
bled, for pure envy of his popularity, love of their own power 
and station, and scorn of his plan to save their church and 
nation spiritually first and materially afterward, condemned 
him to death. And in our study and search after God and 
duty we are come to his execution. 

We come already taught by earlier revelations, and by the 
words and life of Jesus himself, that no wickedness anywhere 
can ever be an essential part of God’s plan, When we say 
Christ gave himself to be crucified, we mean, as I understand, 
that if man was so wicked as to crucify him for bringing to 
the sight, knowledge, and the hearts of men the way of salva- 
tion, then he would bring it nevertheless, and endure the 
cross. Men had set their world on fire, and he came to show 
them how, and to help them, to put out the flames, though he 
knew they, in their madness, would make him the certain 
victim of the hottest of the burning. Thus it was that God 
gave him, not demanded him, to die that wa might live. 


was doing only what the blessed laws of his kingdom require 
every one of his followers to stand ready to do rather than 
even abate the activities of that kingdom whose greatest com- 


natural power, win the perfect victory over sin. He waived 


of God. David was not, and did not count himself, forsaken. 


outside, and Pilate came out, and asked what they charged 
Jesus with doing. They answered that he called himself 
king. Pilate had heard him called Jesus of Galilee; and 
Herod, who ruled in Galilee, was then in Jerusalem. Pilate 
and Herod had quarreled, and Pilate perhaps thought it 
would get him out of trouble to send Herod a famous pris. 
oner; 80, to try to relieve himself from deciding about Jesus, 
he sent him, bound, to Herod. Herod was glad enough to see 
him, but he cared little what became of Jesus. He let hig 


_ soldiers mock him, and then sent him back to Pilate. Pilate 


said he found no fault in him, and offered to punish him 
with stripes, and let him go; for it was the custom, at the 
feast, to give one prisoner his liberty. There was then in 
prison a noted prisoner named Barabbas; Pilate reminded 
them of the custom, and said he would release either this 
man or Barabbas. The crowd shouted, “Not this man, but 
Barabbas!” Pilate’s wife sent a message to him: “Haye 
thou nothing to do with that just man.” One voice wag 
raised for Jesus,—a message sent from Pilate’s absent wife; 
but in his ears were the cries of many voices, “Away with 
him, crucify him!” Pilate took water and washed his hands, 
and said, “I am innocent of the blood of this just person.” 
Did that make him innocent? Could water on his hands 
wash sin from his heart? He let the crowd mock and insult 
Jesus. They put on his head a crown made of thorns, put on 
him a robe of purple such as kings wore; took a reed for a scep- 
tre, and put it in his hand, and mockingly said, “ Hail, King!” 
The Cross.—Jesus was to be crucified; that means that he 
was to die upon a cross. Years after, Peter, in a letter, wrote 
of his death, “His own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree.” What was the éross made of? Among all the 
trees on the earth there was one which had grown to be 
large and strong, had been cut down, and had been made into 
two strong pieces of wood, the shorter one put across the 
longer (show on the blackboard). The very worst robbers 
and murderers were put to death in this most shameful way, 
The one to be crucified was made to carry his own cross to 
the place where he was todie. Before nine o’clock on Friday 
morning, the cross was laid upon Jesus’ scourge-marked 
shoulders, and a company started from Jerusalem to a place 
called Calvary, outside the city gate. With him were two 
thieves, who were to be crucified; four soldiers guarded each 
prisoner; a hooting crowd and a few weeping friends of Jesus 
made up the company. On the way, Jesus almost fell from 
the weight of the cross. He was worn with the agony of the 
night, the neglect of friends, the blows of wicked hands, and 
the scourge. Would you have pitied him, do you think, if 
you had been there? Would you have lifted the cross, and 
tried to bear part of the load? Can you help to bear any 
burdens now, of which Jesus may say, “ Ye did it unto me”? 
On the way to Calvary the Jews would not defile themselves by 
touching the cross; but in the crowd was a man from Africa 
named Simon, and they made him help Jesus to carry it. 
On the Oross.—At nine o'clock the soldiers took off Jesus’ 
clothing, and laid him on the rough wood ; they stretched out 
his arms, and through each hand drove ¢ nail, fastening him 
to the arms of the cross. Then in the same way his feet were 
nailed. After a hole was dug in the ground, the cross was 
set up and made firm; and there the Saviour Jesus Christ 
hung for six hours. 

From the Oross.—Seven times Jesus spoke while on the 
cross, The first time was soon after the soldiers drove the 
nails and set up the cross: “ Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” Not a word of complaint, buts 
prayer, almost an excuse, for his enemies. Was there ever 
such love and forgiveness ? 

Around the Cross.—The soldiers divided his garments : he 
had nothing that any one could want, except the clothes they 
had stripped from him. His outer garment was woven in one 
piece, and could not be divided ; so they cast lots to decide 
who should have it. They did not know that they were ful- 
filling the words that had long before been written by the 
prophets, Enemies passed by, jeering and laughing. For 
three hours priests, officers, and people, came, stared, spoke; 
some said, “ If thou be the Son of God, come down from the 


on the tree. This it is that breaks our hearts as we too watch 
him there. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER: 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


God had but one church on earth. “What man is to be-| language. It should be made to childish minds and memo- 


lieve concerning God, and what duty God requireth of man,” | ries the real sufferings and death of a living Man who was 
had been its study, and to put into practice all knowledge of | also divine; and even the youngest scholar should be made 
these things had been its effort, or its profession, for ages. | to know his own relation to this Saviour, as well as how and 
But it shared the moral ignorance and perversity that belong | why he died. 
Even themen through whom it received | Jesus Tried—Where was Jesus when he “turned, and 
widening revelations of truth and duty it often persecuted and | looked upon Peter”? About daylight, on Friday morning, 
sometimes slew; and they were, themselves, confessedly of scant | the priests and elders decided that he must die, but they had 
and faulty knowledge, and still more faulty lives, 

But at length there was born unto this church a child of | Romans. Early in the morning, they sent Jesus, with guards 
her own blood and bosom, who in knowledge of God and prac- | of soldiers, to the Roman governor, Pilate, to be tried. The 
tice of righteousness was without spot, or wrinkle, or any such | priests would not go into the judgment-hall; for, although 
thing. He taught the only perfect way, truth, and life, the | they had murder in their hearts, they thought themselves too 
very goal of that church’s search and effort through the ages, | holy to go im with Gentiles in Passover time, They stood 


to all things human. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Perhaps some little ones will, in this lesson, hear for the 
first time the story of the cross. Let it be tenderly told,—not 
in a way to excite horror, but calmly and simply, in scriptural 


no power to put him to death; for they were ruled by the 





cross.” The chief priests and elders said to each other, “ He 
saved others; himself he cannot save.” Did they ever before 
confess that he saved others? What is the meaning of the 
name Jesus? Because he would not save himself, but will- 
ingly suffered on that cross to save others, he is our Saviour, 
Will you let him save you? 

Over the Oross.—It was the custom to put a writing over the 
head of the person crucified, telling the crime for which he 
suffered. What had Jesusdone? They could only charge that 
he said he was King of the Jews. So Pilate had it written and 
set up over the cross: “This is Jesus the King of the Jews.” 
There he hung, the real king of heaven and earth ; his throne, 
a cross; his crown, a crown of thorns; and his sceptre, the 
sign of his power forever and ever, the nails in his hands: & 
true king giving his life for a world of sinners, 

By the Cross.— There stood by the cross .. . his mother,” 
—and some other women who loved him. On the way to 
Calvary they had followed, weeping. He saw their tears, and 
said, “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me.” His 
mother’s heart was breaking to see the sorrow she could not 





help. How she thought of that son, once an infant in he 
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arms, and of the old man who had said, “ A sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul.” John was there: Jesus spoke to 
him, and gave his mother to him, to care for her and be a son 
to her ; he said to Mary, “ Behold thy son ;” for he meant her 
to love John as if he was her own son. There were two 
dther crosses on Calvary (show on board), one on each side, 
and-on each cross @ thief. At first they both mocked Jesus; 
but one of them repented and prayed. Jesus answered his 
prayer with a promise that meant forgiveness, salvation, and 
everlasting joy, all to begin that very day. 

« Darkness.—Tell of the darkness that at twelve o’clock came 
éver all the land, the gloom and fear, the cries of Jesus. He 
was enduring in his soul the same agony as in Gethsemane ; 
in his body the pain—thirst and fever from cruel wounds. 
At three o'clock, the hour for the evening sacrifice in the 
temple, he cried, “ It is finished.” 

‘ Death—His heart was breaking, his life work done, himself 
thé sacrifice offered. With a loud voice he cried, “ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit ;” then he died. Have 
we any share in hi’ death? Are you willing to be counted 
with his enemies? Are you willing to sin, when you know 
that it cost the life of the Son of God? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


-CruciFieD. Hm. Two TxHreves.—To the forms of cru- 
elty,—spitting, buffeting, smiting with the hand, and mocking, 
mentioned in the lesson of last week, are to be added 
from the present lesson reviling and wagging the head; more- 
over the continued mocking was now accompanied by insulting 
words which it was designed the victim should ‘hear. Not 
only the crowd and the thieves joined in these indignities, 
but also the elders, scribes, and priests of the Jews. Thus, 
this “preparation day” for the Passover Sabbath, the holiest 
of the year, was spent by the highest Jewish authorities in 
tormenting an enemy who had fallen into their power. Every 
person condemned to be crucified was obliged to carry his own 
cross, and no exception was made in the case of our Lord 
(John 19:17). Christ was in the prime of life, but he may 
not have been a person of large stature, or one possessed of 
special physical strength ; besides, he may have been exhausted 
by the terrible anxieties of the past few days, and by one or 
more sleepless nights; at all events, the cross was too heavy 
for him, and a strong man named Simon was compelled by the 

widiers to assume the burden and bear it to the place of execu- 

tion, Crucifixion was a form of punishment reserved, as a 

rule for the lowest grade of criminals; and the fact that two 

common thieyes,were appointed to be put to death at the 
same time and inthe same manner as Christ, shows better 
than any words. can express the reproach which the Jews 
intended to cast upon him. In Palestine, the period covered 
by the reign of Herod the Great is justly regarded as one of 
unusual prosperity. This is true to some extent of the fifty 
years immediately following his death. But we can hardly 
reconcile this fact with another equally capable of demonstra- 
tion, that during all this time the country suffered from the 
depredations of bands of robbers. In many sections, life and 
property were unsafe because of the presence of notorious 
thieves and murderers such as were crucified with Christ. 
From the number of followers they were ableto gather about 
them, and from the amountof mischief they caused, we judge 
that some of these robbers must have been men of considerable 
power. Of this class were Judas the Rabbi, supposed to be 
the same as Theudas mentioned in Acts 5: 36 (Josephus, 
Wars, I, 33, 2); Judas the Galilean who was able even to 
capture Sepphoris, the capital of that province, before he 
could be subdued (Wars, IL, 4, 2); Simon, who came with a 
band from east of the Jordan and burned the royal palace at 
Jericho (Wars, II., 4,2); and Athronges and his four brothers, 
all common shepherds but “men of great physical strength,” 
who for a time “filled all Judea with predatory warfare” 
(Wars, IL, 4,3), A certain brigand chief, Eleazar, is men- 
tioned, who, about the time of Felix the procurator (Acts 
24; 24), ravaged the country for a period of twenty years 
(Wars, II, 13, 2), _These robbers, “distributing themselves 
in companies through the country, plundered the houses of 
the nobles, murdered the proprietors, and set fire to the vil- 
lages” (Wars, IL, 18, 6). It should be said that such outlaws 
Were confined chiefly to Judea, where from this cause the 
inhabitants suffered greatly. Josephus says that “a large 
number of these thieves”—the same word /éstai is used as in 
our lesson—“ were captured and crucified” (Wars, IL, 13, 2). 
Many causes contributed to this state of things: (1) the iron 
tule of Herod the Great had ceased; (2) his kingdom was 
divided; (3) the Roman governors were not men of high 
character, and cared more for spoils than they did for the 
Prosperity of the land; and (4) the Jewish body politic was 
rumbling to dissolution, 
vy Andover, Mase, 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 
“ VirrcarR MINGLED wirH GALL.—Commenting on Prov- 
erbs 31 ; 6, namely, “Give strong drink to him who is ready 





to perish,” R. Chayah b. Ashi, in ‘the name of R. Chisda (Zr. 
Sanhedrin, 43a), says it is customary to give a stupefying 
draught, composed of wine and frankincense, to criminals 
who are about to suffer capital punishment, so as to render 
them less sensitive to pain. It is furthermore stated that 
generous women carried the potion to the culprits, the com- 
munity having been bound to provide for it. Mark has 
“wine mingled with myrrh,” thus substitiiting this kind of 
gum resin for gall, both being bitter; and, in Ruth 2: 14, 
Boaz said ‘to Ruth, “Dip thy morsel in the vinegar,” from 
which the Yalqut draws the inference that “vinegar is a 
suitable drink in heat or dryness;” all of which goes far to 
show the true meaning of the passage under consideration. 

THERE was DAarKNeEss,—In Midrash Rabba on Lamenta- 
tions 3 : 28, we read: “R. Samuel b. Nachman said: God 
asked his ministering angels, What is a mortal king doing in 
mourning? They answered: He dresses in black and dons a 
sack on his head, Iwill do the same, says God, according to 
Isaiah 50:3: ‘I will clothe the heavens with blackness, and 
I will make sackcloth their covering” Upon the same ques- 
tion repeated, the angels say: He extinguishes the lamps. 
And God says, I will do as he does, according to Joel 2: 10: 
‘Sun and moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw 
their shining.’” 

My Gop, My Gop, Wuy Hast Tov Forsaken ME?— 
This introductory sentence of Psalm 22 is also placed on 
Queen Esther’s lips by R. Levi, who, in Zr. Megilla, 15 a, 
says: When Esther, in the king’s palace and on the way to 
his rooms, approached the place where the idols stood, she 
became aware of the Shekinah leaving her; whereupon, in 
anticipation of incurring the king’s disfavor, she cried, My 
God, my God, etc. The quotation in the New Testament has 
not the Hebrew ‘azabtani, but the Aramaic shebaqtani (the 
Greek sabachtani), for “thou hast forsaken me,” precisely as 
the Targum Jonathan has it; and it is not to be looked upon 
as an isolated cry of despair, but—what it really is—as the 
beginning of a psalm, which the sufferer quite appropriately, 
and in conformity with Jewish custom, recited in its entirety 
as eminently applicable to his own person suffering from the 
bitterness of his tremendous passion. 

Philadelphia. 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 


“Tauxry CruciFrep H1m.”—“ About thirty years later was 
judgment pronounced against some of the best in Jerusalem; 
and among the thirty-six hundred victims of the governor's 
fury, of whom not afew were scourged and crucified, were 
many of the noblest of the citizens. A few years more, and 
hundreds of crosses bore Jewish mangled bodies within sight 
of the Holy City. Morning by morning, sometimes five hun- 
dred, sometimes more, were seen writhing on crosses before 
igs walls. The Roman soldiers added ridicule to cruelty by 
placing the bodies in all sorts of ludicrous postures, And 
this went on (in the graphic words of the historian) till room 
was wanting for the crosses, and crosses for the bodies.” Thus 
their demand of Pilate to crucify Israel’s king came back in 
terrible echoes. 


Bordentown, N. J. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Who was governor of Judea at the time of Jesus’ cruci+ 
fixion?. Give an account of the examination before Pilate. 
Complete the story of Judas’s life. By what names‘is the 
place of crucifixion known? (v. 33.) What places are 
pointed out as the probable site? Give a description of this 
mode of death, What mitigation of suffering was offered 
the victim? (v. 34.) Why, in Jesus’ case, was it refused? 
Why are so many little details of Jesus’ life and death pre- 
served in the inspired record? (v. 35.) Why were so many 
prophecies written concerning Christ? How does the record 
of these things affect our obligation to believe on him? 
What favorable season for thought was given his execution- 
ers? (vs. 36, 37, 54.) In what languages was the accusation 
written? (John 19; 20.) Why were the priests dissatisfied 
with the writing? (John 19: 21.) 

Tn what company was Jesus crucified? (v. 38.) What 
prophecy was thereby fulfilled? From what three parties 
did Jesus suffer insult while hanging upon the cross? (vs. 
89-44.) On what words of Jesus was the first taunt based? 
(John 2: 19-21.) What truths were announced, and what 
untruth spoken, in the second taunt? Why could Jesus not 
save himself from the death of the cross? (John 12: 27; 
Heb. 12:2.) What is the best subject of contemplation for 
those who are chastened of the Lord? (Heb. 12: 3-5.) What 
record does Luke give of one of the thieves? 

By what phenomenon of nature was Jesus’ death marked? 
(Matt. 27: 51.). By what condition of atmosphere was the 
earthquake heralded? (v. 45.) Why did this earthquake 
occur at this time? What time of day was marked by the 
sixth and ninth hour? What was the most unfathomable 
feature of Jesus’ death? (v.46.) What two classes of hearers 
did this cry make manifest? (vs. 47-49.) How many times 
did Jesus speak while upon the cross? (v. 50; Luke 23 ; 46.) 





Repeat these last utterances in their apparent order. How 
are we affected by this death? What promise does it con- 
tain for every believer? (Rom. 8; 82.) What aspect of God’s 
being does it reveal tous? (1 Jéhn 4: 9,10.) What exam- 
ple does it present us? (Phil. 2; 3-8.) 

Philadelphia, 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 

Teachers’ Questions.—1. What isthe meaning of “Golgotha”? 
2. Who performed the act of crucifixion? 3. What does the 
Twenty-second Psalm say about piercing hands and feet? 4. 
What was the purpose of the wine and gall? 5. Why did 
Jesus refuse the drink? 6. By what right did the soldiers 
take the garments? 7. What does the Twenty-second Psalm 
say of garments and vesture? 8. What military force 
watched at the cross? 9. Explain the writing put over 
Jesus’ head. 10. How is it known on what day of the week 
the crucifixion took place? 11. Why were robbers crucified 
with Jesus? 12, What did the passers-by do and say? 13. 
What does the Twenty-second Psalm say about being despised 
and laughed at? 14. What did the chief priests say? ‘15, 
What words of the Twenty-second Psalm were repeated by 
the revilers? 16, How did the robbers show their hard 
hearts? 17. How could either of the robbers hope to reach 
heaven? 18. Tell about the darkness, 19. How long were 
Christ’s sufferings on the cross? 20. Repeat the first sen- 
tence of the Twenty-second Psalm, 21. Name some reasons 
why the Twenty-second Psalm was in Jesus’ mind. 22. Give 
the words as spoken by Jesus. 23, How was Jesus forsaken 
by the Father? 24. How did some listeners understand 
Jesus’ words? 25. What was done for Jesus’ comfort? 26, 
For whom did Jesus die? 27. Why did the officer say, : 
“Truly this was the Son of God”? 

Superintendent's Questions—1, What was written on the 
cross? 2. Who were crucified with Jesus? 3. What did 
the chief priests do? 4. When wasthedarkness? 5. Repeat 
the words. beginning with “Eli.” 6, What is their meaning 
in English? 7. Why is Jesus’ death important to us? 

Boston, Mass.*"': - 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


(Texts to be read by different members of the school.) 

1, As Jesus was being led away to the place of crucifixion, 
what did he say to the women? (Luke 23: 28.) 2. While’ 
hanging in agony on the cross, what did he say to his mother? 
(John 19:26.) 8 What to the, beloved disciple? (John , 
19:27.) 4. What prayer did he offer for his murderers? 
(Luke 23 : 34.) 5. What words did he utter expressive of 
great agony of soul? (Mark 15: 34.) 6. What did Jesus say 
to the penitent thief? (Luke 23:43.) 7. What was said 
“that the scriptures might be fulfilled”? (John 19: 28.) 
8. What did: Jesus cry “ with a loud voice” ? (John 19: 30.) 
9. What were his last words? (Luke 23:46.) 10. What oc- 
curred after Jesus had dismissed his spirjt? (Matt. 27 : 51-54.) 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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“ HIMSELF HE CANNOT SAVE.” 


oe 


HE CAME TO | IF HE WOULD 


SAVE OTHERS, 


NOT TO | HE MUST NOT 


SAVE MIMSELF. 


“The Son of man came... to give his life a ran- 
som for many,” 








‘THE CRUCIFIED KING. 


DESPOILED. 
DISGRACED, 
REVILED. 
FORSAKEN. 





“ Jesus ... endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
*T am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“QO sacred Head, now wounded! ” 

** Behold th’ amazing sight!” 

“Alas! and did my Saviour bleed?” 

“ Stretched on the cross, the Saviour dies.” 
* Hark! the voice of love and mercy.” 

“ Jesus paid it all.” 

“T am coming to the cross.” 

“I will sing of my Redeemer.” 
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BOOKS ,AND, WRITERS. 


—_——_@———— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





OTHER BOOKS FOR GIRLS* 


A helpful religious story from the pen of Agnes Giberne 
teaches, with unusual clearness, the lesson of trust in our 
heavenly Father for grace to conquer self as well as for 
guidance in the affairs of life, however uncertain and 
vexatious, Miss Con is an orphaned young lady, living 
with a brother-in-law whose lack of hospitality leads her 
to accept a position as governess and general care-taker 
in the family of a friend who is suddenly leaving home 
for her health. In the midst of the annoyances of daily 
life in a large and unsympathetic household, subjected 
to the petty persecutions of an ill-bred, malicious under- 
governess, Miss Con keeps her heart pure and calm by 
constant communion with her Master; and, in the end, 
the “light which is sown for the righteous” springs up 
into beautiful bloom. The incidents of the story are 
fresh and pleasing, and will be especially attractive to 
girls of eighteen and thereabouts, There are several 
pages of good advice to a young authoress who has her 
counterpart in real life. 

An Old-Fashioned Story of the time when little girls 
learned to spin and perform all sorts of homely duties, 
has for its heroine Patty Deane, a young girl living in a 
small New England town, whose ardent desire for knowl- 
edge and patient submission to the seemingly untoward 
circumstances of her lowly life are happily rewarded. 
The unities of time and place are not always preserved, 
nor are the incidents strictly probable; but the general 
aim of the book is good. 

The writer of historical tales is in danger of falling 
into the text-book style; and the author of another old- 
fashioned story, entitled Our Little Lady, has not alto- 
gether succeeded in steering clear of this reef. However, 
her minute descriptions of social and religious customs, 
of the household life, dress, and customs among the poorer 
classes as well as in the palaces of the nobles, six hun- 
dred years ago, are entertaining and suggestive. Quite 
small children will enjoy the touching story of Our Little 
Lady, who was the Princess Katherine, daughter of Queen 
Eleanor and Henry III.,—a child of winsome ways, 
though a deaf-mute. Less than a chapter is devoted to 
this story, and there is an unpleasant lack of eentraliza- 
tion in the incidents which it is impossible to overlook. 
Some accounts of the persecutions of the Jews in the 
reign of Edward I. are introduced in the closing chapters. 

The charming scenery of Florence, Rome, and Switzer- 


. 


* Miss Con; or, All Those Girls. By Agnes Giberne. 73¢x5inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. viii, 341. New York : Robert Carter and Broth- 
ers. Price, $1.50. 

Patty Deane: An Old-Fashioned Story. By Mrs. R. M. Wilbur. 
744x4% inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. vi, 256. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00. 

Our Little Lady. By Emily Sarah Holt. 7345 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp.187. New York: Robert Carterand Brothers, Price, $1.00. 

Rizpah’s Heritage. By Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin (Jennie M. Drink- 
water). 73¢4x<5 inches, cloth, frontispiece, pp. vi, 544. New York : 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

Cousin Dora; or, Serving the King. By Emily Brodie. 734x5 
inches, cloth, frontispiece, pp. vi, 224. New York : Robert Carter 
and Brothers, Price, $1.25, 

Cross Corners. By Anna B. Warner. 7345 inches, pp. 358 New 
York : Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

Miss Nettie’s Girls : A story of London East Endlife. By Constance 
Evelyn. 7X5 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 256. Boston : Ira Brad- 
ley & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Broken Pitchers. By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. 7X4 inches, cloth, 
frontispiece, pp. 266. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath-school Work. Price, $1.00. 

Overruled ; or, The Story of Mary Lane. By Mildred Scarborough. 
7345 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 251. Philadelphia; American 
Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00. 

Daphne's Decision ; or, Which Shall It Be? A story for children. 
By Emma Marshall. 73¢x5*inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. iv, 396. 
New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50, 

Mistress Matchett’s Mistake : A very old story. By Emma Mar- 
shall. 7}4X5 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. iv, 848% New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


“Our Girls” at Castlewood. By M. L. Wilder. 7 x43¢ inches, 





cloth, illustrated, pp. 834. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 


Publication and Sabbath-school Work.. Price, $1.15. 
Mr. Bartholomew's Little Girl. By L. Marston. 734x43¢ inches, 


cloth, illustrated, pp. viii, 189. New York: Robert Carter and 


land is effectively utilized as a background for the daily 

life of Rizpah and her beautiful girl-cousins in Mrs. 

Conklin’s interesting story of Rizpah’s Heritage, and, 

incidentally, much valuable information of these regions 

is gained. The incidents are romantic, and the story is 

somewhat extended ; but it is likely to become a favorite 

with the young people. The calendars which Mrs. Olm- 

stead prepares for her friends in her fiftieth, or “ jubilee,” 

year, and the Thoughts for Daily Readings, are well 

worth transcription by parents and teachers who are 
seeking to guide young Christians in their new life. 

The central truth which Emily Brodie seeks to teach 

in the pleasant, though rather commonplace and desul- 

tory, story of Cousin Dora, is, that faithfulness to duty 

at all times and in all places will surely be rewarded. 

In her life at home in a quiet English village, while 
visiting at the house of worldly friends, and in the office 
of companion to an eccentric old lady, Cousin Dora illus- 
trates this truth; and her history is such as interests 
boys, as well as girls, between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. 

The title of Miss Anna Warner’s latest work is not 
inviting ; but Cross Corners was only the name of the 
cottage where a lively young city girl was spending the 
summer, and the book itself is one of the best of its kind. 
The heroine is Eunice Keith, a proud-spirited, sensitive, 
honest little girl, ten years old, who lives with her 
widowed mother in the outskirts of the village in the 
midst of those rural delights which the author so well 
knows how to describe. The child’s pride is severely 
taxed in accepting the good things which Miss Jane puts 
in her way, but the wise teachings of the mother lead her 
to see and conquer her foolish sensitiveness, and she, as 
well as the city girl, learns the true source of humility. 
The religious element is thoroughly inwrought into the 
story, and is of especial value in the beautiful home- 
talks of the mother and daughter and the Bible studies 
with Davy and Mrs. Keith. Cross Corners is a good 
selection for a mother or grown-up daughter to read to 
the smaller ones, and it is not easy to predict which will 
most enjoy it. 

Sunday-school teachers of girls in their early teens, no 
less than their pupils for whom it is especially written, 
will find useful suggestions and entertainment in Miss 
Nettie’s Girls, by Constance Evelyn. Stories of the 
London poor are often too sombre to be of great interest; 
but while there is enough poverty and distress in the 
lives of these girls to whom Miss Nettie, a dear little 
deformed woman, reaches out a helping hand, there is 
enough of the brightness of happy Christian consecration 
to lighten the picture and make it a genuinely attractive 
and useful religious story. 

The author of Broken Pitchers has not succeeded in 
accomplishing with great acceptance the object indicated 
in her excellent preface, Nevertheless, the younger, 
uncritical readers may be interested in the vicissitudes in 
the lives of the three young ladies whose story is told 
herein, and in the devious ways by which each is led to 
settle the important question, Am I a Christian? 

A book for the older daughters has an unpromising 
beginning. There is a surfeit, in juvenile literature, of 
sick and dying mothers and over-affectionate daughters. 
In Overruled, however, the scene quickly changes from 
the hospital in which Elizabeth Lee’s mother is con- 
fined to a small factory village near Boston, to which the 
daughter comes to earn her living as organist and music- 
teacher. Here she meetsa proud young girl, exiled from 
home by her own pride and prejudice, and working in a 
telegraph office. Through the kind offices of Elizabeth, 
a reconciliation is brought about, and all things are shown 
to have been wisely overruled. The religious lessons for 
proud-spirited, self-willed young people are pleasantly 
taught. 

Miss Emma Marshall evidently understands the ways 
and motives of children’s hearts, for her writings *are 
neither overdrawn nor didactic. In Daphne’s Decision 
she pictures the selfish, spoiled, only child of wealthy and 
injudicious parents, who decide to adopt one of a family 
of fatherless nieces as a companion and mental stimulant 
to their daughter, and Daphne is to select the one that 
she prefers after a three months’ trial. Dorothy and 
Linda Bosanquet, the nieces, are thoroughly natural lit- 
tle girls, and suffer from Daphne’s unkindness and sel fish- 
ness. A bright young governess at length becomes the 
universal solvent, and Daphne learns the beauty of an 
unselfish life. The incidents are sufficiently numerous 
and novel to satisfy the lover of good stories. 

Another entertaining though not distinctively religious 
tale from the pen of Emma Marshall is Mistress Match- 
ett’s Mistake, which has for its heroine a young girl of 
the olden time who lives with her stately, aristocratic 





Price, $1.00. 


Ly 


The various vicissitudes in her life, following the aunt’s 
death, and her success in correcting some foolish mistakes, 
make up a story of unusual interest for young people, 
A strike at Carshampton, a factory village, and the events 
connected therewith, are graphically described, with use. 
ful suggestions for troubled times. 

A seasonable story of five young ladies, unexpectedly 
sent together to a forlorn little country place among the 
hills of New England while their parents were journey. 
ing in Europe, may be profitably read by young people 
who have not yet learned that the secret of genuine 
happiness lies within. Four of “Our Girls” are pro. 
fessed but inactive church-members; and through the 
kindly interest of the pastor’s wife they were roused 
from their apathy, established a singing-school, remodeled 
the dilapidated church, started a Sunday-school, and lent 
a helping hand to many poor and neglected ones in the 
vicinity, There is abundance of brightness and activity 
in the pleasant narrative which will prove infectious to 
teachable young Christians, for whom it is written, 

A lonely, misanthropic, skeptical dealer in old books, 
an invalid father, and his quaint, unselfish little daughter, 
are the principal characters in a short story of English 
life, entitled Mr. Bartholomew’s Little Girl; and the 
three are brought together by a fire which destroys 
the bookseller’s treasures, leading him to the home of 
the father and child, where he learns to know the best of 
books. Despite many crudities and inconsistencies, the 
religious tone of the story will give it value to those in 
search of Sunday-school literature; and while it cannot 
be ranked among the best, it is certainly of average merit, 











WORK AND WORKERS. 





MR. MOODY’S SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


One of the marked features of the Bible-studying move. 
ment of the present day is the summer school of college, 
students at Mr. Moody’s home in Northfield, Massa-' 
chusetts. For now two years this gathering has been a 
large one, including representatives from the leading 
colleges and universities of America and England 
Arrangements are in progress for a similar gathering 
the present year, and it is probable that the attendance 
will be larger than before. The preliminary call i 
as follows: 


College Students’ Summer School and Encampment for Bible 
Study, at Northfield, Massachusetts, June 30 to July 15, 
1888, to be conducted by D. L. Moody. 


Mr. Moody again invites the members of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Associations to spend the first two weeks of 
July with him at his home at Northfield, in Bible study and 
conference on methods of Christian work. The great success of 
the two meetings already held, the larger number of students in 
attendance last year, and the evident intention of some of our 
leading colleges to send yet larger @elegations this year, seem 
to indicate a very encouraging and numerous gathering. Morn- 
ing and evening sessions will be held, and the afternoons left 
entirely free for recreation. That the afternoons may not be 
encroached upon by special meetings, as was unintentionally 
done to some extent last year, all such meetings will probably 
be confined to the early morning hour, and the discussions of 
the College Association work will be held at the evening ses 
sions. Mr. Moody has invited prominent Bible teachers from 
this country and abroad to assist him in the meetings, the com- 
plete list of whom we expect to give in our next circular. Special 
attention will be given to athletics and to systematic recreation. 
Mr. A. A. Stagg, captain and pitcher of the Yale University 
Nine, together with representatives from Harvard and Prince 
ton, will constitute the Athletic Committee, in charge of all 
arrangements for outdoor sports. Delegates should come fully 
equipped for bathing, tennis, base ball, foot-ball, hill-climbing, 
and all other outdoor exercise. They should also bring their 
own reference Bibles and a good supply of note-books, 

Rooms can be furnished for about 400 delegates, and table 
board for 1,000. The cost for room and board will be $1.00 per 
day; for meals only, 60 cents per day. Many of the students 
last year brought tents and camped on the Seminary grounds, 
which are well adapted to that purpose. It is hoped that fully 
600 students will make similar arrangements for this year, and 
that by this means 1,000 delegates may avail themselves of the 
benefit of this meeting. An effort will be made to secure tents 
for those who are unable to bring them, but as yet no definite 
information can be given. No positive information can be give 
concerning reduced rates on the railroads until our next circular, 
but it is hoped that such may be secured. That every College 
Association may secure the largest possible delegation, each 
should begin at once a canvass for men, and for the money to 
send those who cannot afford to pay their own expenses, Let 
each Association take prompt action in electing its delegates, 
and send in their names without delay. Please let us hear from 
each College Association as soon as possible. All corresponds 
ence should be directed to C. K. Ober, 52 East 23d Street, New 





aunt in the dilapidated mansion of Muncaster Grange. 
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BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


THE & wD Dn WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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iJ A eayp te Billerica, 
MITCHELL’ Mang i8 miles from Boston an 
6 miles Boot soo school praede neg ion oon R i 


Asi 
Fall term commences ber 1. Send for 
cusiver to M. CG. MITCHELL. A.M, Principal. 


‘BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


’ A COLLEGE FOB WOM 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadel Toate, Offers 
graduate and Pa el nine egg courses peuekrts, 
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Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors. 
1417 students last year. 


1. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and 
English Courses. 


‘{. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses, 
fi. DEPARTMENT OF Lo ok pea ig ciiah Bue ON 
—Classical, Philosophical, and lish Schools, 
W. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
V. ART DEPARTMENT. 
= Full Courses with increased Electives. En] 
ane idee and Laboratories; and Five 
ne n 
Tuition and incidentals, $10 a term of 3 mos. 
Table board and room rent, to $48 per term. 
Terms begin Sept. 11, Jan. .” and April 2. For full 
particulars, send for “ Announcement” to 
G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary,.Oberlin, Ohio. 


“STAMMERING” 


And All Defects of Speech A ar wana mane Cured. 
Deak Siz! Bnever saw worse stammerers than those 
qralrousns ene pe the cure that was wrought upon 
was very rapid and truly wonderful. I oan willin 
to say'this in writ ey ba A it toan Ay who a cai 


tpon me, Yours trul ad few tte , 
5 3c 2: a. 
For full particulars, address E. OHNSTON. 

Institate—1ith and Spring Garde 





n Streets, Phila. 


SUMMER LEGENDS. Translated from 

‘the German of Rudolph Baumbach by 
Mrs..HELEN B. DoLE. 12mo, gilt top. 
$1.25. 


Rudolph Baumbach is the most mtaneous and 
sparkling of modern German poets. has Heine’s 
wit, eacamoes a trace of his bitterness. 


Baumbach’s prose is as fascinating as Ay: eet 

It is limpid, simple, stro: p and pure. “ed ‘Sam mer | Prac 
saeends ” are remarkable for their eney, which is 

trivial ; their delicate humor, which plays over 
the f foibles of human nature, but never stings ; their 
quaint poetical flavor, and their adaptability to amuse 
and interest all classes of readers. Charmi ly zene 
lated into ply me Seatioe ¢ Enction, they 


become in America as they pee 
in in Germany, where y lay 4 had 2 phenomenal sue- 


LIFE By Count L. N. TorsToi. Trans- 
lated from MS. by Miss Isabel F. Hap- 
' good, 12mo, with portrait, $1.25. 


’ In this, the latest work of Count Tolsto!’s enius, he 
elaborates his favorite idea 1 at gy of the indi- 
vidwer must not be ex by renunciation 
of it, the happiness he webs ‘is to be subserved. He 

argues against the popular fear of death, mowing that 
death is nothing posse than sleep; that life as we see 
itis a mere manifestation of the real life which was 
existent before and will be existent after death : in 
short, is the life humanity. The work k contains 
some very striking and brilliant of genuine 
eloquence, and thou hts that will not fail to create 
stimulate the 


discussion. 
est in this Temarkable author. raenst 











' Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
: 138 <—_18 Astor Place, New York. 
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examining it at a book-store. 
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HULL’S 
Children’s: Day Service 


No. 4, is now ready. 1888. 
Said to be the best nyse yet waned. If you have 
.| not used any of these services, try this one, and see 
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. Confidence in the book, and confidence in the subscribers 
to The Sunday School Times, have led to the publisher’s offer to 
send a copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and Teachers,” 
to any subscriber for examination. 


Responses to the offer are 


You may be jpist as free not to buy the book as if you were 
Indeed, if there is such a store 


near you, you may be able to see the book there, and thus save 


age, 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOL' D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Commnities’ 

“Tf a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Like a ol in Lore and 
the Sunday-school world in ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you sete te rendered.” 


From the Rev. J hohner 2m .D. een Le ogy 
member of the 9 Taternati 
“There was a t need for just eae a my I 
wish it could find its way into the hands of all the Sun- 
day-school teachers sof this North American continent, 
yea, of the world.” 


From the Rev. James A. WORDEN, D.D., Sunday- 
school Secretary of the Presbyteria: a: Jeg 

“T regard Teaching and Teachers non are 
tematic, philosophic, and pmo) exhibition of 
theory and methods of — “school roomie which 
has ever ap wonder is that Dr. Tramb 
has been successful in Soing the impossible ; ; namely, 
in writing the most complete volume on ee ata 
school work in a style Gevoid of technical terms, and 
easily understood, live and attractive to 4 

ers and readers.” 


From Dr. C. R. BLACKALL, Sunday-school Sepeteey 
the American Baptist sablicevion Society. 


“Surely the Sunday-school public 
W | lated th that such a complete work is at last be congrata: 


From the Rev. J. L. HURLBUT, —— Superinten- 
dent of Instruction at Chauta 
“T fully stioye t -d this is by mr th the best work on 
Sunday-schoo which has yet ap , an 
therefore the pee des rable for Sunda: “SC — teach- 
e philosophical and sys! a peue 
and principles, yet withal so 10 be abe to mye, 
so apt in its illustrations, as to be ape & a 
from every one who begins it, 


From the Rev. F. N. PELOUBET. 


“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants ofa mang Seas. 
—. There are St few whom it would not 


r teachers, ie oe ws Bpon me that it is 
book at the tight and most excellently 
to gip our teachers do better work.” 
From the Rey. A, F. SCHAUFFLER. 


“TI am delighted with it. It is clear, crisp, yracttesl, 
and much ny Ae by the marginal notes. I shallbe 
able to make good use of — Tam = It deserves a 


wide cncnlation. 
bortow it for the sake of ike chapter en on Rerowa” 


¥. G. Ensien, pijesloneny Superintendent br 
— of the American Sunday-sch 
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the expense of return postage in case you find it to be one that 
you do not want. The new plan is this: 

Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have the 
book sent to him for examination, the publisher paying the post- 
After looking over the book, the subscriber may either 
retain it and remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost 
of return postage, which is fourteen cents. 
simply say : In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy 
of “Teaching and Teachers” for examination. : 


In writing, you may 
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From The Christian at Work, New York. 


Lr, Trumbull is an intensely earnest, clear, and 
ical writer,and when an occasional ray of humor 
Rashes out in his writing, it takes nothing from his 
earnestness, but rather lights up and gives us to see 
more Clearly the solid foundation upon which nis 

“sh mewtpe 7A rest. We know of no book upon the sam 
subject of omens like equal value. Itisa Abe a rk all, 

lf, and fills a place which no other d 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our language may be thought extravagant. 
We believe be oh a better book on the subject has never 
appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it will open 
@ new era in Bibl e-school instruction, 


"oe The Christian Intelligencer, New York. 
k is extremely good. It is written in a 
P lain, manly, and direct Zale, has sufficient illustra- 
wn and breathes a devout and generous spirit. . 
We mark no unsoundness anywhere, and are con- 
vinced the wide circulation of the volume would 
be very useful. 


From The Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 


We wish every minister would read this book, then 
get his teachers to read it, then see that its ts teaching 
was practiced, 


From The St. Louis Presbyterian. 


an risk eens © in ) soaring Cl (1) that this Is the most 
lete manua! 

wAC) that it is the best; 

mats J i os and 


service 3) that no one is yo 
experience, to prepare it. 
rr. ee Traba 


From The Advance, Chicago, oy 
Teaching and Teachers, by Clog Tramball D.D. 
is the natural product of Poe Be Mn Sunday-school 
work. It could not well have been written twenty- 
years ago. 


— The Episcopdl Register, Philadelphia, oe 
th of the Sunday-school tonshen bas eh 
aine amps shining on it, but has n STs 

light that thoroug penetrates and ome ts 

arkness. The publ ance Bs) us amounts to & 
sunrise without clouds. . T advice is buy the book. 
There is no need of stuibing velong when such a guide 
is within the reach of the hand, 


From The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa. 


There is no other man living as well qualified to 


nd to give them exactly 
that, no more and no less. Those wv o, bave not found 


this out long ago from his writings in The Sunday 
ickly discover it in the pages of 


fschool am 
vol poy an any school to buy a copy 
of this admirable werk one of its teachers. 
From The United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
If such an institution as a Sabbath-school teachers’ 
training school were in existence, this excellent work 
would ce be accorded the first place as a text- 





One copy of the book mailed, .  . 
Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 


$1.00 


Express charges prepaid. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








MAN’S WILL. 


By Epve@ar Fawcett. rhe most 

pearance fae... 3 ce story of thetimes. Deals with 

temperance in high life. Evils of city college life 

depicted, Powerful for good. “A novel of surprising 
interest.” Unique cover, cloth. $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Astor Place, New York. 
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rrent editions, le. stamp 
wk for mak- 


ing list wr cata aed De ing 
or sen Vv 
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J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 
Weekly. Illustrated. 
Till Dec. 1, om trial, for 


SIXTY CENTS. 
Mention this paper. 


{) j Phillips & Hunt, Pub'rs, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 


QS send‘o Fv ven i LIBRARIANS should 
nd to P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., N. Y., 

free samples of his Leng of 4 numbers, 
gummed and ca ee Also t per book 
covers that can be adjusted 80 that it ‘ite any book 
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Nos, 6oand ef Dusne st 
| FIVE BEST MAGAZINES 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
Brick Cards, 


rtment of Christian’ 


what its dant — 
Price, $4 
, 5 con x ene 
Ordérs for the back nembede will be promptly ated 
this year as heretofore. Price, same as above, 
copy each of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 mailed on receipt of 10 
cents; the four numbers, 15 cen 


HAPPY GFEETINGS! 


Is the or of our forthcoming Sunday-school book, 
will be ready enrly in May. 

Ttwill es, all the music needed for the year round, 
and there will be no necessity for getting services of 
“Bet kind wares ~ Tye! = su ee with this book, 

rice, 3 ts each ; 8 0 per hundred. 
we propose to fo mail a solnen copy to every Sunday- 
rintendént who sends us 10 cents, and gives 
ene and location of his school before J uly 1, 
Postal card requests for copies will not be answered, 


STILL ANOTHER! 


Temperance Rallying Songs, 


JUST ISSUED! 


Is the neatest and most CoMPLETE Hanp-Boox of 
temperance music extant. 
Price, 35 cents each; $30 per hundred, 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


Suitable for Children’s Day, Anniversary, or 
any Sunday-schoo “concert, 


THE SHIP OF STATE. Words" snd" masta by 


Pemberton Pi 
Price, 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100; $4.40 per ‘too by mail 


STAR, CROSS, AND CROWN. Ai. “Service. 


Words and music b: Pierce, age. at and ATuMnTORE 
Price, 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100; $4. 00 by mail, 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC, 1888, (euntaty ths 


Brooklyn Sunday School Unica. 
Price, 3 cents; $2.25 per 100 by mail, 


In addition to above, we havé all the different ser- 
vices by H Church, Hull, Biglow & Main, 
rtised in The 


Duelo wit as 10 for your school. 
mated By mail, 

















; y 
Send to al ~ anything g you see adve: 
Sunday 8c 


ool Times by any publisher. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 


HILDREN’S DAY. 
SCRIPTURE BLOSSOMS. 


By the Rev. lL. BaLtzELu. New music, processional, 
choruses, and solos; —— and Scripture seleo- 
tions. Large, handsome, 16 pee ges. Price only La 
jd 100; Ld _ = 25 1 come, additional; per dozen, 50 

post; paid; 
Zadress publisher. o or Ward & Drummond, New York, 


GARNERED SHEAVES. 


By the Rev. E. 8, Lorenz and the Rev. I. BALTZELL. 
This new Sunday-school song book is composed of the 
choice songs of these very popular authors. Pillea 
with good songs, adapted to every want of the school. 

1 yh 25 Cg ty A get rane 5 cents extra; 
a aan, express r express, $25.00, 
th the above? address ¢! the publisher, 


‘Ww. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


FLORAL. PRAISE 


No. G. 
“OUR HAPPY FLORAL DAY." 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 


Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 
By HvuBEsRT P, Man, 
Price, $4 per 100 copies; 5c, each by mail. 
Previous issues furnished at same price, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
81 Bandolph St., Chicago. 


A+ FEAST: OF 


+ FLOWERS + 


A new, attractive Service for CHILDREN’S 
DAY. By Mrs. T. E. Borvougn. $4 per 100 
(not prepaid); sample copy, by mail, 5 cents, 


JOHN J. HOOD, mata ceh eth, 


spre DAY. CHILDREN’S DAY. 


We leased to announce that we have now ready 
our exerc ise for Children’s Day, entitled 


TEMPLE HOSANNAS. 


A service of Scripture and anny. 3 y he late W. F. 
Sherwin. ‘This was the last grea eausicn ca) effort of his 
life, and will aadoueenly add to his previous reputa- 
tion. Price, 5 ach. 

Send for our list of Children’s Day Exercises. We 
publish twelve different kinds. 


HENBY A. YOUNG «& CO., Boston, Mass, 


“CHILDREN'S DAY” MUSIC. 


THE SHIP OF S 
ran. gmoss, AND CROWN. 
Two new and original emblematic services espe- 
eee potepriate for Children’s Day and anniversary 
evieek tame ple copies mailed on receipt of 6 cents. 
50 ‘cones per rym $4.00 per hundred. 
Ww. H. Boner & Co., 1102 and 1111 Chestnat St., Phila. 


URAL i 


{new), by Tufts and Hazard, being No. VI. of Prrerim 

nee Also No. III. Children and the Kingdom and 
No. VIL. Our ee f (new for anniversaries, 
CONG’L 8. 8. & P Y, Boston and Chicago. 
































NEW 8. 8. ee iy j titra} 
OU ne arth 45 Sg — aaa 
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Stone Cards, 2c, Css, 


Fund funda, Send § Songs ts An apne way of ris, in prover pak 





CHOES OF GLORY for the Bunday.cchool, by 
J.F. Lt ng mg tee ao hy McPherson. New words 
music, Send 35c. oe bias rs y money 
n 


Rep cag ue a 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 4s publ hed weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The eame price percopy 
for any number of on jes leas than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Thedieyion Gta. 
dents, $1.00a year, ‘to new subscribers, price (50 


cents) 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite In subscribi 


for a number of copies, they can have the paper atte 
foliowing low rates: 





FIVE (0 NINE COPIES, one Zeer, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for aew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be 
less ihan five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 
old subscribers, and half price (68 cents) for new. 
The total number of beth old and new together to be 
not Jess than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and half price (60 cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

lf a school has had a club at one of the bigher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate tosuch school 
shal! be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papess be accompanied by & statement that the num- 

er of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the echool. This does not 
mean that every (eacher. Must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. BRersons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required oumber may be sub- 
scribed for atthesametime. Teachers belonging tothe 
same jwusehold may be counted as ONE tn pose es such 
a statement of the number of teachers ina For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belgng to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘NEW”’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
ecriber is meant one who-has not taken the paper at 
any, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade ee hether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new su ibers at the balf rate is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
pel ene (given above). ‘When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and be name of the school should be mentioned in 


the order. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
re at the same time 


additional subscriptions to ex 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
@ time that he is to receive the 


paying pro rata for 
ep. 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oftice to which they wish it sent, but also The one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state, 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has peen adopted becau 
of wpe beliefthat no more fu us . 4 
cou 
—. A new subscriber is entitled to the half 

r one year ont ‘ 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
aoe be apne onesy . 

cnough copies of any one issue th pe 
able ‘alfthe teachers of naoheol to ex - Pit, will be 
sent free, upon application, . 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half- yearly sub- 
ew be The Pie A School Times the paper to 

sent, pos! , direct from Phi 

acribers) at the following ree oe 
‘rom 1 to4 copies, " 10s, 
“ §tod Z 83.6a, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 7s.6d. “ 
To secure the above rates for five or morecopies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

oo singly to the individual 

age to one ess, Which may refer 

the subscribers. , rs oe “> - 


abet sme Publisher, 
treet, Philadel 
P. O. Box 1550. . 


not 








Caticura 

= Soap = 

Realizes tHe 

FAIREST 
SOFTEST 

*% WHITEST 
u 4 SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 

comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 

n its marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, 

and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 

torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 

due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blac 

rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admirsbly adapted to preserve the 
heath of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25e. Prepared by the 
PoTrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

&ar-Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


Pl not 








PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTIcURA MEDICATED Soap. 


nam ew i 
made than that for nearing asair t of the 
rate 


addresses, or in @ 


ls <acknowledged by, sumerous Ph 
Moncgn edumnen tebe wee FIN 


The Best Remedy for Consumption. 





Por Sale by afl Draggiste. 


W 
NEST and BEST. pr 
IT HAS PROVFD TO AN DAL 3D pean REMEDY FOR 
¢ 


° . 
“OF CHILDREN AND CHRONIC COUGHS. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 


Whip ‘The oilis so disguised. that 
the most ‘delicate:stomach 
can takéit:without.the 


slightest?repugnance, 
—_—— 
REMARKABLE Aas A 


‘ELESH PRODUCER 
_——i 


PERSONS GAIN, RAPIDLY. WHILR: TAKING IT) 
SCOTT'S EMULSION 


in the United States-and™ many, 
of us class. 


‘SOSLOSI SULSEM\ PU BINJOJg Ul ejqenjenu| 














ROOT 


Package 25 Cents 


Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 


world, TRY IT. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


If they should not have it, 


~eequest them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 


ree of expense. 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “Happy Hours tn Fatry LAND,” 
will be mailed free to any one sending their address.) CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphiz 





MAGEE’s EMULSION is unquestionably the finest 
article of ita kind now in the market, said a leading 
druggist the other day. 

Leading —— all over the country prescribe 
bir ULSION for coughs, colds, and general 

e y. 


SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER 


TRUSSES 


Will retain the most difficult forms of HERNIA 
or Ruptere with comfort and safety, thereby com- 
pleting a radical CURE of all cases curable b: 
mechanical appliances. Impervious to meise- 
ure. May be used in bathing; and, mitt per- 
fectly to form of body, are worn without incon- 
by the st child, most delicate lady,or 
tn LG 
ntness, 
and always reliable. " 


CAUTION.—Beware of imi 
Diainly 








ta’ 
“|. 6. SEELEY & CO., WARRANTED.”* 


UPTU 


Ite Ski M Treatment A SPECIALTY 
—EITHER IN PERSON OR BY MALL. 
a Years REFEREN 
Morton. and Surgeon.Generals of 4 avy. 
Our “MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF HERNIA 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ”—Contents :— 
Hernia or Rupture delineated: its different descrip. 
Sone —caans, | tment and cure. Also y, 
Abdominal and Varicocele. Book of 90 pp, 
and 180 ill on receipt of 5c. postage, 
L. B. SEELEY & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


All 
B 











Adjustable Lacing Socket Legs. 
Best Limb Manu‘actured on the Face of the Globe. 
Write for Catalogue to 
ARTIFICIAL LIMB M’F’G CO., 
900 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





COOD NEWS 
to LADIES. 


Greatest 


ng Powder 
‘or particulars add 
REA’ 


Bargains ‘Sonce: 
Pind PAM. 
MERICAN TEA Co. 


T A 
81 433 Vesey 8t.. New York, N.Y. 





**6wOOD'S"? PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


EXCEL 


ALL OTHERS. 





INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no polling, eiweye Fo up in 1B 


tin cans at 7c. STEP 


AN & SON, 


inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Ory Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 





UST IN PROPORTION 


health and quietness in the h 
Food is nostranger. Used for25 years. 


ber, Ridge’s 


as the infant is prop- 
erly fed will there be 





In cans, 3 cents and upward. Sold everywhere, 





Send 
We'll 


our old Glasses by mail. 
e exact size from them and send 


a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 


with “ Diamanta” lenses for 


$8.00; usual pri 


$5.00, 


This method of Gtting wee never falls. Satisfact on, or 
ed. NEMAN & ticians, 


money 


refunded. . ZI 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


bad 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


ltsmeritsas a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
indorsed thousa: of housek: 


nds eepers. 
4 have it on sale. Ask him 


Your 
for it. 


Grocer ht to 
DS. WILIBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 20St., Phila, Pa 





CEDARIN 


r trees. Best in the world. 


™ 
by all furniture dealera, 


PIANO AND FUR- 


NITURE POLISH. 
For sale 





WORTH REPEATING. 


> 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AS CRITIC 
AND POET. 
[From The Spectator.] 


Matthew Arnold has often been oY 
greater as a critic than asa poet. To this 
we demur. His criticism is always fine, 
always marked by distinction, generally 
true, but a little thin. It is a criticism of 
a poet who discriminates in his subject 
what most interests him, and leaves the 
rest without remark. His criticism on 
Heine, for instance, touches the revolu- 
tionary side of Heine, and but little else, 
His criticism of Shelley touches the angelic 
strain and the intellectual inconsequence 
of Shelley’s poetry, and little else. Even 
his exqnpisite criticism of Homer, in the 
“ Essays on Translating Homer,” touches 
the style and not the substance of Homer, 
His criticism of Wordsworth, again, while 
it is most impressive and true so far as it 
goes, glides over the subject so as to evade 
many more of Wordsworth’s characteristic 
features than it manages to outline. Most 
of his poems are, to use his own expres- 
sion, “criticisms of life;” but then, they 
are criticisms which select just what inter- 
ests his own fine imagination, not criticisms 
intended to cover the whole subject; and 
when he writes professedly as a critic, he 
expands the same kind of single impres- 
sions with which he deals as a poet, 
Critical interpretation was certainly not 
at all his most successful field. He criti- 
cised St. Paul only with a special object, 
He did not criticise his friend Clough at 
all, though he wrote the most beautiful of 
modern elegies upon his death. He criti- 
cised political thought in the same one 
sided way, always limiting himself to the 
suggestion of some one particular idea, 
In some sense he was too original a writer 
to be agreatcritic. His themes interested 
him more by what they suggested to him, 
than by the wish they inspired to delineate 
adequately the subject of his criticism, 
At the same time, he was always lucid and 
always showed an intellect in the highest 
degree detached in what he said, so that 
though he rarely wrote an adequate criti- 
cism, he always wrote a highly instructive | 
one. 

It is quite too early to assign Matthew 
Afrfold his place in English literature ; but 
doubtless it will fall somewhere betwea 
Gray and Wordsworth, showing affinitia 
with each. He will certainly stand fa 
higher than Gray, his workmanship being © 
as perfect and his mind far more affluent © 
in poetical expression. He will fall below 
Wordsworth only because he wielded no 
power so massive and so full of inspiration, 
in spite of having a far clearer conscious 
ness than Wordsworth had of his own 
aims, and of the means by which he could 
attain them. For felicity of phrase, Mat- 
thew Arnold has few rivals. He showed 
this in his criticisms on life, in his hand- 
ling of English Philistinism, in his happy 
criticism of Continental and English edu- 
cation, in his singularly skillful titles for 
essays, and in his humorous satires on the 

oung “lions of the English press.” But 

e showed it far more perfectly in the 
distinctive phrases of his exquisitely 
transparent water-color studies of Nature 
and Man. His “ wet, bird-haunted English 
lawn;” his “unplumbed, salt, estranging 
sea;” his picture of the cottage-gardens, 
with their “roses that down the alleys 
shine afar; ” his description of the Scholar- 
Gipsy on the Thames near Oxford, “ trail- 
ing in the cool stream his fingers wet;” 
his account of M. de Senancour’s reflec- 
tions,— 

“A fever in these be burns 
Beneath the calm they feign; 
A wounded human spirit turns 
Here on its bed of pain;” 


his splendid image for Byron as bearing 
“from Europe to the A£tolian shore, the 
pageant of his bleeding heart; ” his deline- 
oe of Sophocles, whose even-balanc 
soul— 

“ From first youth tested up toextreme old ar 
Business could not make dull nor passion wild, 
Who saw life steadily and saw it whole, 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of douas Culiaion and his child; ” 
with a hundred other delicately carved 
cameos, which gather up all the luminous 
ness and all the lucidity of that clear 
intellect, will be remembered as long 48 
English literature exists, His own ass¢er- 
tion is eminently true of himself,— 


“Not deep the poet sees, but wide.” 


His theology or anti-theology is a meré 
series of superficial observations made on 
the nature of man, His social criticisms 
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om ironic attacks ex , than 
ee i «3 But his poetical insight 

into the ‘stellectual aspects of the universe 
is the insight of @ true naturalist, a natu- 
ralist who saw not only the external scene, 

ut the interior panorama of man’s wishes 
nd aspirations. 








~~ WANAMAKER’S. 


i Ese mee 
stuffs for country wear are to be picked 
eh en eye to their use. Tough, strong, easy to do 
for knocking about in the rough places. Light, 
, breeze wooing, for service in the sizzling sun. 
Heavier for evening dews and damps, 

“We have thought of all ens things. The stuffs 
are here. Cottons and woolens and cunning blend- 
of the two that show the softness of the one 

d ¢: strength of the other—like the delicate 
unsbrinking leaning 


your nna 
Two FROM SEASONABLE SILKS: 
euch neolored 2a Surah, 75c. Never been sold under 
fi. Thou ht rare os at Fan or are the gainer. 
-26-in. Black Sura: of substan wear. 
Raven black, fast iy oa 
Wr’ va see GIVING LINENS THE GO-BY, TOO. moe 
aword them for ever so long. Frisky just the 


the ingenious, the tasteful, sent us a lot of 
Linen tand Covers. charmingly embroidered in 
designs pomological rand geometrical and zodlogical. 
New patterns, new styles. Many-tinted, beantiful, 134 
and 1 yard square, 62.75 Us 5 ep hs 

Bureau Scarfs a » just as likable. FESS 

Table ‘Scarfs, embro' dered at one end, $1.50 to $3.25. 
ee Clary 





ylon Flannels, Prices are 


Cous' he Saxony.Covers are 1235 dozens 
br) "andkerehhet with ee borders and em- 
broidered co: Maybe worth double, 

1000 dozen, white In ial Handkerchiefs for Ladies, 
ye. J mse ef value because pp reed 

“A cou » DRESS STUFFS AT RANDO! 

Plaid with “polka dots, Newest “colorings—sleet, 

n 
hair ‘Carrewx—invisble + - ae dozen 
lors, ‘om. 

timely Colors, ree tank fust like that almost anywhere 
you stop. 


f write for Dress Goods sam: say as near 
rye be what kind. ples, 


as may be w: 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


The Spring Rush 


Owing to the great demand made upon us for 
the special baragains we have been selling for 
some time, we have concluded to continue the 
offering during the present season, Customers 
will find in the oad, pence taken from our regu- 
lar stock and reduced, and not inferior qualities 
mixed with them, as is sometimes the case with 
others. The truth of our statements can only 
be proven by an examination, which we invite. 
Our regular customers will do well to supply 
their needs as early as possible, as the season 
is short, and the stock is rapidly di 

The following i is the list: 


Arminsters, $1.25; regular price, $1.75. 

Wivets, best grade, $1.05; regular price, 

Velrets, 24 grade, 95e.; regular price, $1.30. 

Body Brusséléj"best grade, $1.10; regular 
price, $1.25. 

bas & oF 2d grade, 90c.; regular price, 


Tapestry yap best grade, 650; regular 
prio ie, le 

Tapestry Brussels, 24 grade, 5240.; regular 
price, 65c. 

Ingrains, best ox-super, all wool, 60c.; regu- 
lar price, 750. 

Ingrains, vod a cotton chain, 50c.; 

:: Yegular price, 65e. ‘ re 

All Carpets are guaranteed as represented. 

Qur regular line contains the latest styles of 

every grade, and can be obtained at the low- 

est market rates, 


The Chlidema, 


Tn choice patterns and colorings, is among the 
Carpets.to which we have iven ecial atten- 
tien to please those who desire fine works cf 
art, Furnished in Rugs of all sizes. 
John & James Dobson, 
Falls of Schuylkill 


Carpet Mills, 














808, ‘81, & s ee St., Phila. 
Best and Cheapest. Warranted 20@ yards. 
Sold by all Leading Dry Goods Goods and Notion Jobbers. 

am gen Greece, Turkey 
le, and the Chief Coun- 
ASeorintyG ALN 
will sail for a 
peony el NCE, tt ITALY, Sicity, 
aia. ETOU OURJEE, Franklin Sa. Boston. 
RED STAR LINE 


STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 
FGYP ASELECT PARTY "202 
FRAN TER in SICILY, 








Ligaen Sar Berne 
consumer, 


United States, — 
aioe? open wit 
of paper and envelopes, 


with pricesand 





Three. Wonderful Seuing 


ss 


Machines, 





“It runs with a breath.” 


Offices Everywhere. 
The Singer Manufacturi 








=~ (WAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) _ 





THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 
THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Sclentifically and mechanically perfect. 
Perfection Guaranteed. 


ring Co. 


New York. 





Capital, 


MORTGAGES 7: 


Call f stenge the the amount of tee mortgag 


te saat area = INTEREST a ON DEPOSITS. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


S SAFE INVEST MEN #2 She: anut St. 


URNS En OHS EAL FOFATE 


300,000. (Full Paid.) 


Rss Sree CEQ. 
Geo, D, Krumbhaaz, res. Gon poston. Sie. Man 
Doanorons |W Baietica, Lasst Wicks Pineda sede 
» Ghee. He Hari, Lawrence Lewis, J! 


fthe Company. 
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Tribune, Pr ane trmnng, Foor am 
saith “Pull of racy 
Apply for BIG TERMS to 0 HUBBAR Pak Philadelphia. 


ife Work of the late 


Wonderfull lar. The Crowning 
BEN PERLEY Y POORE Momartal Edition? AGENTS 
LOW Price: JUST OUT.) Wanted 














he 


the Brilliant Men 
t EaEe aoe wot ite it: “Full of interest.".—Hon, John 
“A tunning river of lively anecdote.” 
“He wields a pen 
gossip," —Ohicago 


and Proud Ladies of 


sharp as a er? ge, bayonet. 








BAXTER C.'SWAN, 
CHURCH, HALL: 


244 & 246 South Second St, 
PHILAD’ 


bey at nd ares s manage for a profitable 


busine: Ot necessary 
ferred. Small < ome (controled b by himse ag and 
re 


‘but pre- 


Itimore, tia 





best reference 
AND > LODGE WORK ARD & CO... Publishers, Ba 
the 
Favorite School Desk, 
ers’ Desks, and 
Supplies, &c, ae % agen 
Write for information to in lus Lavur are so ni 


sales. are made with “little d 


pape egy sige gi male walt trial, o} 









p> Shaw Applin & Co 


Send for catalogue... Boston. 


pala ~_ 
ant _% 


Beat) 
meat pry 


making 


Manufacturers of weenie Agente. Ask she: 


Bee T WANT ACTIVE, ENERGETIC MEN 


all over the country to 
<a. STEAM 


returned at my expense if aot ‘satisfactory. Agents 
canthus host it for Shomecives. Don’t fail “poe for 
mer <p cirev] aged outline of 

n 





souls, Moy ar. or box 158 Now's saat die 


convine 
ifloulty, I wi 


aheat Fr Free Trial. 





ULPIT |_ 2 
SUITS} 


27 Sudbury St., 





Send Money by P. 0. 





HPOSTERM 


ha cure 





O, Order. 


A complete 
the corset or orn By protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
4 oe 

pair doing the work of sir. 
ped , bast measure, 


e 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield Avt Chinege. ,AGENTS 


'$ worm under 


than dress shields, one 
28-33,$ .80 


WANTED, 





Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 
y a day at home mA bn ae a Ty 


dies, men, Peeh chy be | iL 
ren se e mplea cae: i 
Me, im 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851, bm 


Sandusky,O. 





SHIONG 


id to li 
IBERAL SALARY fice "cur books ‘on new 
penses pa elphia for ait 
tt Send fe 
wrEN aon: gbend at once for particulars, JOHNS 


ks on new 





ONSEN 


$5 t to $10 A DAY. 





FOR SALE _— 30 eh 1 Cireular Sanday. 


order. Hi. B. PRUDDEN, Mow raven, © san 





Send for illustrated 


Sunday-schoo! Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also Erog 5 Banners 
133 N. 3d St., Ph ladeiphia, > 


: “7 make from shed payed vee foe Can 
Sesty oe every day 1 in the dase to Another, * Took #0 = 
rTermsfree, J “i. Karie, Pub. 


Men and women 
wanted, ne 
eit | 


Kansas City Investments 


paying a good ‘percentage and rapidly en- 
hancing in value, a specialty, 
FIVE-YEAR REAL ESTATE FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS, 
in sums of $1,000 and upwards, bearing 8 PIA 
CENT interest, payable semi-annually, 
We guarantee both interest and principal. os 
Oy CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
fo) ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
and secured by Real Estate Bonds bearing 8 per, 
cent interest per annum, in sums of 
$100 and upward. 
Send for prospectus and pocket edition of 
Kansas City. Address, 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & cO., 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
— President — 
Sznaror JOHN J. INGALLS. co?” 
A Ro 
6* Pow 


oan 
THE Oo “oe @ 


we or lee KANSAS. 

ras Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
* eoupons payable at the Chatham Natt 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 

GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 

187 Broadway, New York. 

BR. M. MANLEY, Gen] Mgre 





H. E. Batt, Prest. Go. C. MORRELL, Vice Presty 
OUR DEBENTURE BONDS 
SAFE AND BEAR HIGHER een 
THAN GOVERNMENT BOND 
We have thane in various Penge ba mont the deede ot 
ge and small ti 


KANSAS SINVESTMENT co., 


An scieatiine ex gg >" sent free on a 
plica\ ioe Write for it. *. 


Cras. Banciay, Gro, C. Morr 
205 Chestnut St. 101 Devonshire 
Pp niladelph ia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 





AESSAS in all Branches. Bonds and 
other 4 te § per cent, Investments, 


SAKEANS GsBANK 


HICAGO succsns PRESTONKEANSG 
CHIC York @ffice : 2 Wall Street. 


BONDS RS Rs oda 2 UNF AND 
8 


to 7 per cents 
a Od Send for Bond List, 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 


115-117 Monroe St. 56 Devonshire 
CHICAGO. if BOSTON.” 








E American Investment Co.,, 150 Nassau 
St., se Ry offer extraordinary inducements 
in Imv t Seeurities, all fuaran 
mS ser, $1,883,909.7 
information nd references. 





c. ee manne Co co. 





wil 


timate Leicon 





CHURCH LAMPS AND Seana aes 
OUR CELEBRATED BURN 

Sa ction 
logue figpistad on application, 


A. 
‘No. 96 Soni 2a St. 


AGENT wanted to take subscription Tur 

AGENE [uuverearen Chior Yam 
great emium cture, “C it 

AGENT Pilate” Send for 4; ‘ _ 


AGENT schools, free. 9 Obambers St., N. Y. 


EKLY, with 
offer to Sunday- 
City. 





EZACHEBS, STUDEN 


ERS. 
uaranteed,or nosale. Es- 


posit’ 
comand descriptive cnta- tive work during the summer. 


21% 


tion, can ‘ind pleasant, profitab) le, and instruc- 


nses can be made. Giver references, Address, 
OODWARD & CO.. Publishers, Baltimore, Md Ma: 


‘FS, and others out.of a 
q135 per month 











ER 
Philadelphia, Pa: 





CHURCH 
LICHT 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Wheeler Relector Co,, Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street, 





@' 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Rohools Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. PU 
BRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANBUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 






LLY 









McShane Bell 


Finest Grade ° 
Cuuars anp Peas for 
Send for Price and SEZ to" Adi 
cSHAN 


Mention this paper. 


of Balls) 


f Bells, 


Do Your Own pang 


$3. Press for cards. Cirouler Prose 

















JOSEPH Cl 


STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 18%. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


LLOTTS 





Postage is 16 cts. per 1b 
Bxpress often cheaper. 


the 





* | Ifso, and destre fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
pice. ask yOur stationer for 

cston Linen, 
or Bunker Hifi Linen. 


wf) If he does not Eé¢ep them, 
send 3 two-cent stam for 
= | our Sabon teeny samples of 


varies es whe we sell b 
-— MUE 


Devonshire Street, Boston. 


Boston Bond, 


representing over 250 


} co, 178 to 184 














'0-OPER 





r of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of IS cts, 
CanTus & Kaneick, 3 Beacon sireet, Boston, 


DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


FON reduces cost. Writetothe 
CX STONE ance CLUB CO., 926 Cheat- 
St., Phaila., for full particulars of their plan, 





Pas ana Ba 


SEND 7c. ‘crix 
Ss aa 





T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Prea, 


Kansas Loan & Trust t Co., 


Paid-up Capital, st poouon” TS Wiret { Mortgages, 6% 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND by 2 
For example of its operation the Company, 
giving your age. 


DENVE REAL ESTATE 


INVESTMENTS. 
Conservative,safe,profitable, Circularsand references 
mailed. H.B.Chamberlin.é Bro,,Box 1944, Denver,Col, 


MCINTOSH & MYGATT, 


ts, Particular 
attention given to the investment of ‘Trust Funda _} 


AMERICAN | 
FIRE INSURANCE Cco.,. 


30s and 310 Walnut hiladelphia. | 
J2 MN D. KNOX & € 
eJ INVESTMENT Bait eibend LOAN AGENTS, { 


P. AS, 
Ni of ANBAS FIRST" M 
Neguttators, of é ORTGAGES, 


for ov ome their wid 
p Pensions In: 


— or or Pere 
> ae proca red. 
Boun collected. L Teen to et Free 
PaTRICK 


pamph! 2 
’FARRELL, Attorney, \ ashington, D. C. 


























2-2-2 e 
Se tele 


PAO S OF 


< a5 * avis Mm sits’ 





seu ye any dealer in 
EIGHT ‘AID. Cte aoe 
ULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENG! CE 


Write vn eg 


ca. i 
N. Market and Ontario Sts., Chicago, IH. 








imran, Bull guatanes 
. silo, EUGENE ie bat 


WO 0 [eee a, GRATES’ 
TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 
Best Worx. Lowxst Prick 
‘ CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicage, Uk 








¢: 


4 


é 


[May 19, 183s, 











HOW THE re ONES DO IMiI- 
TA . 
Very true. Keep your house clean with Sapolio, 
and when they get old they will do the same, 
** As the twig is bent the branch grows.” 
Teach your children how to use 


SAPOLIO 
and they will a be neat. Try a cake 
of it in your next house-cleaning. 

No.7. [Copyright, 188%] 








ACKAGES 
of ‘‘Cerea 
line Flakes” 
at twenty 
cents each 
may be used 
until there is 
not left in 
| them one 
* flake. Dishes 
of it may be 
made after the 
w. family is seated at 
UE the breakfast 
SS table. If more is wanted 
it can be prepared at 
once. If too much is 
served, it can be added 
' to flour in making bread. 
And so in all the hundreds of ways in 
which ‘‘ Cerealine Flakes” may be pre- 
pared, there is constant economy in its 
use. 
The “Crrzaring Coox-Boox,” containing 
over two hundred carefully prepared recipes, 
will be sent to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was ouape and enclose atwo-., 


cent stamp fo’ stage to the CurzaLing 
Co., Columbuse Lad. 














ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 











An entirely new self-help publication, éndorssa by 
financial and business men of known reputation. 
Mailed to any address for ONE DOLLA Valu- 


able descriptive circular Order direct from 
SEYMOUR EATON, 60 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





END 10 cents for our Art cologee describin: 
the set of pictures called CHIRK: I 


and a list of 1 sore Pho raphs of works of art and 
foreign views published by us. SOULE OTO- 
APH .» 338 Washington St., e 


Mention The Sunday School Times. 








JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


(SESE SHIRT sp 
Postpaid GOc, unlaundried, or 75e.laundried 
THE DEN ee 


iri 
Ca = free. SHIRT FACTORY, 
147—149 North 8th 8t., P Pa. 














WORTH DOINC. 
Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Fall: 
for illustrated circulars of the Hartman PatentSteel 
fire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence, 


SEND @ CENTS for samples of the 
tom-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants, Rules forself- 
measurement acloth tape measure included. 





famous cus- 





ir goaranteed or money refunded. Plym 
Ree Pants Co., 18 Summer St., Boston, an 
Limited, 607 Market St., 


py a ty lE Ep 





' {HE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


A LETTER FROM MARION HARLAND. 


(FAC SIMILE. } 








GAP HALLELUFAHS 

_ is Sweney and Kirkpat- 
rick’s best book. Substantial 
words, Soul-inspiring music. 
100newsongs. They ¢hri/ and 
electrify. They sing themselves. 


to schools, churches, 





Gospel Music 


SON GS OF TRIUMPH 
is brimful of good and 


popular pieces. ere’s a 
world of glorious theology in 
each song. . 


If you want Gospel Music, 
these are the books to buy. 


Price of ” ; 100. copy, 
ean ref cach, by mall, S50. By express pet prepaid $3.00 par dee. S30 per Sample copy, 





T. T. Tasker, Sr., PustisHER, 921 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























TOOLS "aaumeunss 


PALMER, CONNINGHAM, & (0, 
Send 25 cents for illustrated ca: 





Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
ing for a New Hymn Bosek, send for 
&. free returnable copies of 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


Or HYMNS AND SONCS OF PRAISE. 
Edited by the REV. DRS. HITCHCOCK, EDDY, and MUDGE. 


A. & BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 














————te, 


ik 
u FINES @ 


Do you want to invest your money safely 
and at a fair rate of interest? Investments 
in Western Farm Mortgages can be made 
safely and at much higher interest than in 
Government Bonds. It cannot be done by 
taking up with every alluring offer, and yet 
there are many offers which are both attrac- 
tive and safe. Don’t judge until you know 
all the facts, Our business is to give you 
these facts, and to back up the Mortgages 
and Debenture Bonds we negotiate by our 








Paid-in Capital.............0se0+«. $1,000,000 00 
Stockholders’ Liability........ 1,000,000 00 
Surplus. 140,000 00 


Total Guaranty Fund...$2,140,000 00 

We manage the business by a Finance 
Committee of five members, This com- 
mittee must sanction all loans made, and 
in no instance is such sanction given until 
at least one member of the Company has 
personally investigated the property. Then 
not more than forty per cent of the value 
of the property at forced sale is loaned; in 
many cases not so large an amount, 

Other safeguards as to title, character of 
borrower, etc., are rigorously maintained. 
If you have any money to invest—large or 
small—write to us. We give full informa- 
tion as to safety and guarantee, 


SSR OMIG IN 
CANES OY, MO, a 


Surplu z= =s= =» 40,000.00 
OFFERS GUARANT. EEO REAL ESTA TE MORT. 
GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 


SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secy. _ 
Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 


WIDE AWAKE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
satisfied with a singing “as It happens,” but 


si $0 jolos 4 choruses, for Sunday and 

n r solos an my 

4 val ox ng. For such schools, Ditson & Co. 
composers. 








provide the music by the best of . 

Children’s Diadem "sere fitubeer tne new. 
est book, full of very sweet songs, and well fitted 
to succeed their other successful books. 


Voices of Praise Shas. ty Hudchine A Bt 
some 0! m reco: 
Dignified, yet brilliant, hymns tunes. 


New Spiritual Songs as i ane Sage 


and J. H. Tenney. re than 50,000 sold, New 
edition, condensed and improved. 


3 60 
Song Worship *ysmerson and Wem Sherwin, 
both “ Sunday-school Composers.” 
” a 
Singing on the Way—® cents, $3.00 per dos. 
60 per doz, 
Songs of Promise—* cents, $5.6 ET Rees. 
Why not send for specimen copies (mailed for retail 
price), or for specimen pages (free)? 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





If you want a New Sunday School 
Song Book get the 


CLAD REFRAIN, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


The Songs are Superior and the Price is Low. 
$25 per 100 Copies; Specimen Pages Free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St.; New York. 
sl Bandolph St., Chicago, 
HAPPY DAY §% {2° Suncaysetool, 3 
Gir¥Fe. Just published. The grandest songs of all ih 
this book. Per sour, = cents. Specimen pages free. 


























W. T. GIFFE, Pu er, Logansport, I 
M U S | C This great song-book for schools, singing 
mail. 50c.: b 6 Ba 1 
ma .; by express, 0%; 
TH. Kursenknabeasons Harrisoure Pa. 
itor, containing anthems. 
THE JOHN 
utifal, simple ane captivatin, 


is still the 
GATHERED JEWELS zi 
yess . A. Ogden. lecopy, 
ae classes, £c., contains #92 pp. of rudiments, 
CHOIR LEADERS. 

CHUBCH CO., Cincinnati, o 
60 ‘per dozen, not prepaid. Bampie #6 Ss 

i 8.185 Race St..ch 


pec. pages free, -WHITNRY, Pob.,’ oledeo. 
rcises, songs. gl «c. Single copy b' 
Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
SONGS OF REJOICING Stioot’. 
New, bea ‘al, 
llmore Gros., 1 acianati,O. 





000 PRIZE QUESTIONS in “ American 
Notes and Queries.”” You may 


win the ca; si Bai Send 10e. for specimen nun: ber. 
w.s WALS Editor, 619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 





‘be Bunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of @ party not in g00d standing be inadvertently inserted, : 5 





the publisher will refund te subscribers any money that they lose 








